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Schweppshire Shows the Way 
5. RE-INHIBITATING CENTRE 


The Story of the Psychological Wing of the Middle- 
schweppes Hospital illustrates Schweppshire’s ability 
to progress beyond progress. 

EARLY DAYS. Middleschweppes was the first to 
prove that Freud was not, in fact, Freud at all, 
but existent as a buried personality-wish. 

FIRST FRUITS. The Middleschweppes psycho- 
analyst squad perfects its techniques and psycho- 
analyses more psycho-analytically than any other 
psycho-analysts anywhere. 

COURTING DISASTER. Complete and universal 
psycho-analysis irons everybody so completely flat 
that it is impossible to tell the difference between 
people except by labels. 

A CRISIS AVERTED. Boldly progressive once more, 
the crisis is met by de-psycho-analysis, employing 
the now familiar methods of re-inhibitation, re- 
packing the subconscious, complexing up, and making 


everybody -tremendously different again without 
exactly knowing why. Note, in the BEFORE (bottom 
right of main picture), the absolutely ordinary. 
AFTER (top left) the absolute un-ordinary or different. 





“COMPLEXO” OUTFIT for DE-PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
If 2 3 











1. A Schoolboy (for bullying). 2. Large Helping | for restoring the Freudian Nightmare). 
3. A Dominant Father. 4. A Sub-Dominant Mother, 











Designed by Lewitt-Him, written by Stephen Potter. 
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WASHINGTON IN JULY 


Tt 1S difficult to see from the outside which of the long 
list of possible subjects the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Britain and France are going to discuss 
thoroughly at Washington, and with what object they are 
going to discuss them. To Sir Winston Churchill himself 
the proposed Bermuda meeting with President Eisenhower 
was at best a preliminary to a later meeting with Mr. Malenkov, 
so that, if Lord Salisbury is taking Sir Winston’s line, 
Washington is a preliminary to a preliminary. Mr. Dulles, 
whose ready acceptance of the proposal for a meeting with 
Lord Salisbury and M. Bidault in Washington reflected more 
politeness than enthusiasm, may perhaps add to this rather 
unpromising formula a private hope that there will be no 
early sequel to the preliminaries. In fact, if any good comes 
out of this tentative meeting, with its long but imprecise 
agenda, in the sticky, enervating heat of Washington in July, 
it will be a most surprising achievement. 

The advance signals from spokesmen and officials of the 
three countries concerned have not been promising. A speech 
which Sir Roger Makins delivered on Monday seemed to 
indicate that the object of the Washington meeting would 
be to iron out differences of view between the three Govern- 
ments—an aim which surely cannot be completely achieved 
by such a meeting. The State Department has been going 
to considerable lengths to kill in advance any hopes that the 
Meeting may lead to positive conclusions—hopes which, in 
view of the apparent inability of the State Department itself 
to crystallise American foreign policy, could never have been 
very bright, if they have dawned at all. 

So what is the point of holding the meeting at all ? Common 
Sense suggests that there can only be one point. The object 
of the meeting “on the highest level” which Sir Winston 
Churchill originally suggested, was to try to find out what the 
new rulers of Russia wanted and to persuade them that what- 
ever that was, they were unlikely to achieve it by tearing 
humanity to pieces. The object of the meeting at first intended 
to be held at Bermuda and now more likely to be held in 





London was to co-ordinate broad British, American and French 
views before going any further—which meant in effect to 
discover what subjects could be accepted by all three Western 
Powers as suitable for immediate negotiation with the 
Russians and to decide how far President Eisenhower in par- 
ticular was willing to go with such negotiations. It was never 
certain that the President would have been willing to give a 
precise answer to the second question at Bermuda and it is 
next to impossible that Mr. Dulles can give such an answer 
in Washington. But he ought by now to be able to deal with 
the first point—the list of possible subjects for early negotiation. 
Ii Lord Salisbury comes back from Washington with such a 
list his time will not quite have been wasted. 


After American Aid 


American aid to the rest of the world is coming to an end 
two years from now, or possibly even sooner if the House 
of Representatives gets its way in the argument with the 
Senate now in progress. Thus one of the fears of those who 
wished for a Democratic win last November is already coming 
true. Others loom in the background. It is possible that 
the United States Government may go beyond the reduction 
of aid to other countries and cut its own defence 
expenditure. It is already difficult for President Eisenhower 
to hold on to a policy of internationalism. It is not impossible 
that the United States may be well on the way to isolationism 
before the next Presidential election takes place—such is the 
instability of American foreign policy in the face of even @ 
slight reduction of international tension. The consequences 
of this backward movement for other countries, including 
Britain, are as plain and as simple as they always were— 
more work, more self-reliance, more trade. We can have no 
complaint, except that so many Americans are even now not 
fully awake to the need for stability and continuity in foreign 
policy and that the protectionist element in Congress is still 
hard at work trying to prevent other countries from substituting 
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trade for aid. It is the consequences for the United States 
itself which are so complex and multifarious that it is hard 
to see how President Eisenhower, from his present purely 
defensive position in American politics, can cope with them. 
Western defence cannot be fully effective if the largest partner 
has no reliable long-term programme. Western prosperity, 
however hard the partners may work, cannot insulate itself 
against the effects of large fluctuations in an American 
economy which is trying to break loose. Western understand- 
ing cannot be maintained by an American Administration 
which puts itself at the mercy of Congress even when Congress 
is at its most unreasonable. 


No Road in Korea 


The spectacle of talks going on at Panmunjom while fight- 
ing continues between the Communist and the United Nations 
forces has been a depressing enough feature of the Far 
Eastern scene for the past two years. The prospect of the 
addition of another tier of talks, between American representa- 
tives and Mr. Syngman Rhee, is intolerable. Yet the talks 
go on; there is no possibility of a satisfactory conclusion to 
them, since no promise made by Mr. Rhee, however reason- 
able in appearance, can be trusted; and there is no sign of 
an alternative policy to take the place of interminable and 
pointless parley. Washington, despite a great deal of going 
and coming in military and diplomatic circles, seems to be 
quite barren of ideas of how to break the deadlock, and the 
egregious Senators McCarthy and Knowland have managed 
to make the achievement of a clear American policy more 
distant than ever by saying that Mr. Rhee is right in preferring 
mass suicide to an armistice. There is the coldest of comfort 
in the facts that if the Communists themselves were to break 
off the armistice talks altogether they might heal the breach 
between the United Nations and Mr. Rhee, since there would 
then be nothing for it but to prepare for harder fighting, and 
that if Chinese troops were not tied up in Korea they might 
be making a nuisance of themselves elsewhere—say in Indo- 
China. In fact, the only settlement that even dimly suggests 
itself is one under which, first, the division of Korea would 
remain for an indefinite period, which could only end in the 
event of a reliable and amicable settlement throughout the 
Far East; second, troops would man the frontier continuously 
during that period to prevent any new aggression from the 
north; and, third, Mr. Rhee would be kept under control. 


Absenteeism in the Pits 


“Tt is a minority,” said the chairman of the Coal Board 
when he addressed the annual conference of the National 
Union of Mineworkers on Wednesday, “which hinders the 
endeavours of the majority and draws criticism upon the 
industry.” Thanks to this minority it looks as if a great 
many householders are going to have a chilly time of it this 
winter; and if ice and snow are in evidence for any length 
of time industry may come uncomfortably close to collapse, 
so narrow is the margin of safety. It is the national economy 
itself which is endangered by this minority. Indiscriminate 
criticism of the miners is worse than useless, and in fact the 
delegates to the N.U.M. conference have shown throughout 
their meetings a sense of responsibility and an awareness of 
the dangers ahead. They listened attentively to Sir William 
Lawther’s blunt warning that without increased production 
the hopes for further improvements would fail; they heard 
Sir Hubert Houldsworth say the same thing less bluntly; and 
they decided not to press their claim for higher wages. But 
the problem of the irresponsible minority remains, and it has 
been growing. It is absenteeism more than any other factor 
which keeps production down. In spite of greater attendance 
on Saturdays, the average number of shifts worked per man 
during the first six months of this year has been three fewer 
than during the same period last year. If this continues into 
the autumn the industry will have lost, as compared with 
}952, a weck’s output through absenteeism. Attendance has 
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become more irregular, and such irregularity, Sir Hubert 
pointed out, disorganises all pit operations. In the face of 
the threat of crisis the Government has done what it can by 
lowering the price of the poorest coal: whatever coal there 
is must be distributed wisely. But the answer to the problem 
is not to be supplied by either the Government or the Coal 
Board : it is only in the pit that it will be found. 


The Railwaymen’s Claim 


If the miners have refrained from pressing their wage claim 
the workers in another shaky industry have not. The claim for 
a fifteen per cent. increase submitted on behalf of 600,000 
railway workers by the three big unions concerned would 
cost, if met in full, something over £20 million. Nor, said 
Mr. Campbell, general secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, were they asking fifteen and expecting two-and- 
a-half. “We are as serious as we possibly can be.” Yet 
the public would almost certainly not stand for the severe 
increase in fares which would be the immediate result of such 
an improvement in the railwaymen’s earnings. On the other 
hand, there is more than a little justice in the claim. The 
miners’ conditions have improved greatly in the past few years 
and the responsible majority knows very well that there can 
be no further improvement until they themselves create the 
conditions which will make it possible. But the railwaymen 
have known no comparable improvement since the war and 
their present discontent is natural. Nor can they by them- 
selves create the conditions in which their wages could go up 
without making the public pay through the nose. It is the 
Transport Commission which, somehow or other, will have 
to arrive at them. 


Forcing Russia’s Hand 


The East German workers have shown that they are not 
yet pacified. The reports of new clashes and strikes show that 
they were neither crushed by the Russian tanks on June 1|7th 
nor won over by the hasty and half-measure concessions of the 
East German Government. Nor could such an outcome be 
expected, for, whatever else he is, the Berliner is neither a 
fool nor a coward. Outside Berlin, Russian troops are still 
standing within a mile or two of the city boundary: yet in the 
State factories workers are staging sit-down strikes. So far 
as they have “ rights” the right to strike has been repeatedly 
recognised by the East German Government since the June 
rising. But this situation cannot be dealt with by punching 
with one hand and patting with the other. The choice before 
the Russians is clearly one between repression and real conces- 
sions: it is also clear that at the moment they do not wish 
to be forced to make that choice. 


No Centre in Italy 


The coalition that has governed Italy for seven years is dead. 
When its constituent parties failed to secure the necessary 
majority in the recent elections, it was generally recognised that 
it had received a serious blow. But it was assumed that the 
coalition would either resume office with a minority in the 
Chamber or that it would broaden its base to the right or to 
the left. But what has actually happened is that the coalition 
itself has splintered under the impact of its electoral failure. 
The Social Democrats have announced that the Christian 
Democrats (Signor de Gasperi’s party) have ignored the lesson 
of that failure by refusing to adopt a social policy which was 
directed more to the working than to the middle classes. The 
Liberals and the Republicans are also withholding their full 
support for Italy’s veteran Prime Minister. Signor de Gasperi’s 
attempts to broaden the coalition, which were never particu- 
larly promising, are faring no better. The Nenni Socialists 
will not abandon their neutralist foreign policy; and the 
Monarchists, who have been angling for office, have made it 
clear that they would only accept a Christian Democrat Prime 
Minister who was further to the right than Signor de Gasper. 
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Already some busy political memories are recalling that 
it was the failure of the Socialists to co-operate in a govern- 
ment of the centre that brought in the Fascists in 1922. This 
js an imperfect and a prematurely gloomy analogy. But it 
is true, in 1953, that between the moderate extremists of the 
Right, and the moderate extremists of the Left, there is no 
room for a stable and progressive Government of the Centre. 


. 


A French Dominion ? 


A few months ago, it would have been unthinkable for 
the Government of France to have offered “the completion 
of the independence and sovereignty of the Associated States.” 
But, in the first place, the Associated States have, each in 
their own way, left Paris no alternative. Viet Nam and Laos 
do not want the French to go, but they have felt increasingly 
that they can only afford to let them stay if they alter the 
basis on which they do so. In a conflict which is nominally 
domestic, the advantage is bound to lie with the Viet Minh 
so long as they have a monopoly .of the nationalist movement. 
The Cambodians are comparatively indifferent to French 
military support; and it is they, or rather their erratic King, 
who have probably set the pace for the other Associated 
States. In the second place, Paris itself has despaired of the 
conflict in its traditional form, which amounted, in effect, to 
a war of attrition between the French and the Viet Minh. 
The cost was prohibitive, in men, money and morale; the 
reward was nil. What are the alternatives ? And are there 
any which do not involve leaving the peninsula to the Com- 
munists ? There are several people in M. Laniel’s cabinet 
who are coming to believe that there may be an international 
alternative. The Indo-Chinese war is, in fact, being fought 
by the protegés of Russia and China on the one hand, and 
of America and the West on the other. If this could be brought 
into the open, there might be scope, as there may still be scope 
in Korea, for a settlement by international negotiation at one 
level, and an accommodation between the local leaders at 
another. This is speculation. But one thing is hard fact. A 
pre-requisite of such an approach would be for France and 
the legitimate rulers of the Associated States to put their 
relationship on a footing more satisfactory to each other, to 
the Americans and to the world at large. 


Violence in Tunis 


The murder of the seventy-year-old Prince Azzedine, heir- 
presumptive to the Beylik of Tunisia, has not yet produced 
a renewal of disturbances. The Prince was friendly to France, 
and during the crisis of last December it was freely suggested 
that the French might depose the present Bey, Sidi Mohamed 
al-Amin, in the belief that his successor might prove more 
amenable. The assassin, who was paid £200 to murder the 
old man while he was reading the morning paper in his 
summer-house, was presumably instigated by extremists hoping 
to arrest the recent trend towards moderation in Tunisian 
nationalist counsels. The frustration of that hope is in the 
interest both of France and of the free world as a whole. The 
Tunisian problem, with its overtones of violence and repres- 
sion, is one of those irritants which, allied to major problems 
such as the cost of living and Indo-China, make stable 
government in France impossible. Outside France, it widens 
the rift between the West and the Asian-African bloc, which 
has consistently supported Tunisian nationalist claims. The 
nationalists demand full independence as already enjoyed by 
more backward peoples; their aim is a purely Tunisian Govern- 
ment responsible to a purely Tunisian Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage. The French are prepared to concede 
internal autonomy, but are determined to safeguard their 
special position in the country and the particular interests of 
the French residents, who number 150,000 out of a population 
of about three million and have contributed much to the 
development of the country. Both French and nationalist 
viewpoints command substantial and respectable support, and 
they should be reconcilable without bloodshed. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE slight fever on the Government side which was 

caused last week by the temporary removal of Sir 

Winston Churchill from Downing Street to Chartwell 
seems now to have completely abated, and Lord Salisbury’s 
departure for the Washington talks guarantees that for a week 
or so a calm front will be preserved by the Conservatives. 
The Government -machine is now whirring more smoothly 
again, and all was put in order when Lord Salisbury dined 
with Sir Winston on the night before he left for the United 
States. Into this placid political pool Mr. Herbert Morrison 
and Mr. Arthur Greenwood have dived head first and thus 
provided a welcome diversion for those politicians who are 
suffering from their annual bout of July tedium. Mr. Green- 
wood, treasurer of the Labour Party since 1943, hopes to 
be elected to that office again when the Labour conference 
next meets. But Mr. Herbert Morrison is apparently to be 
nominated for the treasurership by the miners and could find 
by this route a comfortable way back on to the national 
executive of the party. It is all very delicate. Mr. Greenwood 
beat Mr. Morrison for the job in 1943, and it was their 
rivalry for the leadership of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
in 1935 that let Mr. Attlee in. The Daily Worker whose 
innocent eye sees the day’s news in vivid colours found 
“shocks” and “sensations” in reports of Mr. Morrison’s 
nomination by the miners. 

* + * * 

This has not been a very satisfactory week for the 
Opposition. On Monday, Mr. James Griffiths was chastised 
by Mr. Robin Turton, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of National Insurance. His office has not brought 
him prominently before the House hitherto and he is not 
by nature a swashbuckler. But neither is Mr. Turton the 
man to shirk responsibility, and he spoke on Monday night 
in the manner of a head prefect whose duty it was to punish 
a subordinate for silliness. The issue was simple: should 
unemployment benefit be treated principally as an insurance 
payment or as public assistance with ill-defined limits? The 
Government has decided that it must be regarded on an 
insurance basis and claimed the support of the views of Mr. 
Griffiths, Mr. Morrison and other members of the Labour 
Government in 1946. Mr. Turton quoted the former Ministers 
defending this position against Mr. Sydney Silverman and 
Miss Jennie Lee. But, protested Mr. Griffiths, Labour’s 
scheme of extended benefits had worked admirably. Why 
should it not be renewed ? What abuse had there been? Mr. 
Turton promptly quoted Mr. Percy Daines, the Labour 
Member for East Ham North, at Mr. Griffiths. 

* = * . 


Similarly, the ceremony of thanking Sir Edwin Plowden for 
his work as Chief Planning Officer to the Government, in 
which both Mr. Butler and Mr. Gaitskell took part on Tuesday, 
was marred by an awkward Labour voice. Mr. Ellis Smith 
informed the House—there is no risk.of anybody missing a 
syllable of what he says—that “in the opinion of many of 
us he (Sir Edwin) was largely responsible for preventing real 
planning during the term of office of the Labour Government.” 

- + * * 

The House of Lords gave a second reading to the Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Federation Bill on Tuesday after a two-day 
debate in which criticism of the scheme was much less acute 
than it had been in the Commons. The Liberal leader, Lord 
Samuel, was benevolent, and Lord Jowitt much less fierce 
than Mr. Griffiths had shown himself in the Commons, though 
Lord Jowitt did “dread the possibility” that the leaders of 
African opinion might be drawn from the prisons rather than 
from the universities. He was however not so downright 
in opposition as a Tory peer, Lord Hemingford, who deplored 
the coolness with which African opinion had been disregarded. 
Lord Hemingford has spent over twenty years as a teacher 
in the Gold Coast and in Uganda and he promised to oppose 
the Bill “to the bitter end.” J. F. B. 












Grotewohl has a new policy for Eastern Germany and 

M. Nagy heads a’ new government in Hungary. There 
are rumours (emphatically not confirmed) of violent 
disturbances in Warsaw and Krakow. Tobacco workers have 
protested in Bulgaria. So the satellite world gives proof of 
something that must have been true for the last five years— 
that life under Moscow is hard and unpopular. The West 
German press and political opposition have greeted the news 
with the cry that Malenkov is weak and that the West must 
press their advantage home by negotiating while the going is 
good. President Eisenhower announces that the “ great 
events” astir in Europe remind him that “tyranny breeds its 
day of retribution,” while Washington remains sternly 
sceptical about the value of any negotiations. 

The free world is thus tempted to regard these events as 
either wholly black or wholly white, either to be interpreted 
as the concessions of a shaken Kremlin to a satellite revolt or 
to be dismissed as a tactical plot to mislead the credulous. 
Washington, indeed, seems to be holding both beliefs 
simultaneously. Yet both are certainly wrong. The facts are 
that some individual or group in Moscow has decided to reverse 
Stalin’s policy in several important respects. This decision 
has coincided with, and to some extent encouraged, a more 
vocal expression of discontent by Stalin’s satellites than has 
yet been heard on this side of the curtain. But if some people 
in the Kremlin are now recognising that Stalin’s policy was 
sterile, it does not follow that a slightly more reasonable policy 
is necessarily to the West’s disadvantage any more than it 
follows that that reasonable policy has been involuntarily 
imposed on the Kremlin by the revolt of the satellites. 

Stalin is dead. Stalin’s succession is uncertain. And 
Stalin’s policy has become patently inappropriate. What we 
are seeing, in Eastern Europe and along the East-West frontier 
is a series of attempts to secure that succession by finding a 
more fruitful policy. The process has been confused by the 
spontaneous protests of the workers in East Germany, in 
Czechoslovakia, perhaps in Poland, and so on. Those inter- 
jections must ultimately be an important factor in determining 
how the process will develop. But they are different in kind 
and in import from the process itself. Thus it is vital to 
distinguish, within the “great events” to which President 
Eisenhower referred, those which were planned—by somebody, 
in Moscow—and those which were not. Into the first category 
fall the exposure of the Doctors’ Plot, the departure of 
Melnikov in the Ukraine, the concessions to the Austrian 
Government, the pre-June 17th new policy for Eastern 
Germany, and the new government of M. Nagy in Budapest. 
Into the second category fall the satellite riots and the post- 
June 17th concessions to the East German workers. 

Even among those events which were planned, it is neither 
possible nor profitable to trace a consistent theme or explana- 
tion. But it is possible to note certain factual similarities 
between some of the things that have been happening in 
Russia itself, in Eastern Germany and in Hungary. Stalin’s 
policy, at home and abroad, was hard, single-minded and 
ruthless. Within his empire, it was based on the development 
of heavy industry, at the expense of the consumer and the 
farmer. It involved creating a huge industrial proletariat, 
with a minimum standard of living, supplied by collective 
farms. Along his frontiers, it was based on the belief that no 
concession of substance could or should be given to the West 
and that where there was a convenient opportunity for 
aggression without risk it should be taken. The results were 
dramatically unrewarding. The predominantly agricultural 
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countries of Eastern Europe were being distorted by an 
industrial mould which was foreign to their habits and their 
resources. Their appointed targets for industrial output were 
not being reached, thus imperilling the master plan for the 
Soviet economy, while their agricultural surpluses have 
vanished leaving shortages, dislocation and discontent in their 
train. Stalin, indeed, had conquered nature, but not quite in 
the way he intended. 

The new programmes of Herr Grotewohl and M. Nagy, 
whatever their ultimate purpose, are an explicit retreat from 
this situation. The peasant farmer is no longer to be forced 
into a collective. He is to be encouraged to get in this year’s 
harvest by a policy of incentives. The drawing off of the 
countries’ resources into heavy industry is to decline; and 
the bleak existence of the common man is to be made slightly 
less bleak. He need no longer work every Sunday; there are 
to be more houses, a few more goods in the shops, a little more 
personal freedom. The last part of the programme recalls 
the promises made to the Russian people in the days that 
immediately followed Stalin’s death. The first part is being 
applied, for the moment, to those satellites whose economies 
are predominantly agricultural. There is no evidence that 
active unrest was, in Hungary, the prelude to the new 
programme. But in Czechoslovakia, where rioting is known 
to have been serious but where the economy is predominantly 
industrial, the Stalinist formula of economic coercion is still 
being applied. 

As at home, so abroad. Stalin prophesied the disintegration 
of the capitalist West. But the practical effect of his foreign 
policy was to consolidate the Western alliance. He alone was 
responsible for the formation of NATO, for the resurgence 
of Western Germany, for the mobilisation of the American 
war machine and for. the growth of American leadership in 
Europe. So, now, there are overtures along the frontier. 
Korea may be one—or it may be beyond Moscow’s control. 
The latest moves in Austria may be preparatory to another. 
A new move on German unity may be in the making. At all 
events, it may be assumed that the Kremlin has not recalled 
its ambassadors for nothing. The ultimate object of these 
overtures is clear.- It was stated in Monday’s issue of Pravda 
for all to read. “They” (American ruling circles) “ fail to 
see that the peace-loving policy of the USSR is meeting with 
more and more wide-spread support . . . while the policy of 
adventure of the American aggressive circles is . . . not being 
supported even by the West European partners of the United 
States.” This is the justification for the sceptics’ view of 
Moscow’s present manoeuvres. It is the reason why the 
Atlantic alliance must look to its defences, moral and material, 
more closely than ever before. But it is also the point at which 
the West is most likely to go wrong. 

Moscow, the sceptics argue, is determined to splinter the 
Western bloc. Therefore, they continue, we must keep clear 
of Moscow. We must not believe the new masters in the 
Kremlin, any more than we trusted Stalin, when they say that 
they want accommodation. For, if they want it at all, they 
want it in their own best interests. Therefore, too, we must 
cling to the satellite protests as the only genuine source of 
hope or sign of change. And, since there is nothing we can 
do to help the satellite rioters, there is nothing, at the moment, 
that we can do about anything. Dr. Adenauer may lose his 
elections, the East Germans may lose their impetus, France 
may revert to neutralism, but still there is nothing we can do. 
That is the sceptical view, and it falls short of realism. 

It must certainly be presumed that Moscow’s vacillations 
are not an involuntary sign of defeat nor a simple desire to 
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make an altruistic settlement with the West. But it does not 
follow that there is no real change in Moscow’s policy or that, 
as a result of the change, Moscow may not now be ready 
to make some real concessions to the Western position. The 
West, after all, rearmed simply in order that Moscow should 
come to see that the old policy did not pay. Just as it would 
be wrong to disarm because Moscow is beginning to react, so 
it is equally wrong to refuse to recognise that those reactions 
may now be taking place. And just as it would be wrong to 
assume that M. Nagy was imposed on the Kremlin by an 
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assertion of Hungarian nationalism, so it would be wrong 
to ignore the fact that he does represent a retreat from 
Stalinism. The world is changing. We may, in consequence, 
now be able to extract real concessions from Soviet Russia. Or 
we may merely be witnessing the beginning of a more subtle 
challenge from Russia’s new rulers than ever came from 
Stalin. It is partially within the power of the West to 
determine which it shall be. This is no time for burying 
diplomatic heads in the sand, any more than it is the time 
for dropping paratroopers in Krakow. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. SCOTT HENDERSON was the chairman of a 

Royal Commission which a few years ago produced 

a most interesting and judicious report on cruelty 
to wild animals. Much of the alleged cruelty was inflicted 
in getting rid of animals like rats and rabbits which are 
inimical to the interests of farmers; but that is the nearest I 
can get to linking him, for the purposes of this paragraph, 
with the Agricultural Wages Board. The object of doing so 
is to point a contrast. It is being loudly if not widely urged 
(and not only by newspapers like the Daily Express which 
dislike being cheated of a circulation-booster) that Mr. Scott 
Henderson’s enquiry into the execution of Timothy John 
Evans for the murder of his daughter should be held in public. 
Yet as far as I know no one has ever suggested that the 
meeting of the Agricultural Wages Board to consider the 
workers’ claim for a rise in pay (their seventh in eight 
years) ought to take place in public. I should have thought 
that there was everything to be gained by the appropriate 
bodies throughout industry hearing all wage-claims in public. 
At least we should then know in some detail why it was neces- 
sary for every industry to cut its own throat at regular intervals. 


From Tibet to Peru 

The news of the ascent of Nanga Parbat by an Austro- 
German expedition will be welcome to all mountaineers but 
to few more, perhaps, than to Herr Heinrich Harrer, who 
flew last week to Peru with designs on a peak in the Andes. 
Harrer, the first man to climb the north face of the Eiger, 
took part in a reconnaissance of Nanga Parbat in 1939, found 
himself in Karachi at the outbreak of war and was interned 
at Dehra Dun. After various attempts he succeeded in 
escaping and made his way to Tibet, at length—in the face 
of immense physical and bureaucratic difficulties—reaching 
Lhasa in a destitute condition. He stayed there five years, 
finishing up as a sort of tutor-confidant to the fourteen-year- 
old Dalai Lama and leaving reluctantly when the Chinese 
Communists invaded the country in 1950. I have just read 
his unassuming account of his extraordinary experiences, 
an English translation of which, called Seven Years 
in Tibet, is being published in September. To plan the 
ascent of Nanga Parbat and get to the top is a fine achieve- 
ment: but to plan the ascent of Nanga Parbat and end up 
in the Dalai Lama’s household is an almost equally notable feat. 


Battle Honours 


I was interested to hear, from a man who knew what he 
was talking about, that for the Japanese, when they look back 
on the last war, the fighting in Burma has a certain grim 
pre-eminence, and that Imphal evokes in them the same sort 
of emotional response that Passchendaele used to evoke in us. 
In this country too Burma is popularly regarded as having 
been a worse theatre to serve in than any other, though I 
doubt whether it really deserved the reputation. It had many 
practical inconveniences and some psychological terrors; but 
because of the enemy’s weakness in artillery, armour and air- 
power I suspect that the actual fighting was less alarming, 
and much less dangerous, than most of the actions in Italy 
or North West Europe, besides offering a good deal more 


scope for individual initiative. The Japanese estimate of their 
Burmese ordeal has been influenced by various war-books 
but may be based partly on the fact that Burma was the only 
area in which large land forces were involved in a long- 
drawn-out defeat. The British contribution to the overthrow 
of Japan was a relatively small one and is often, understand- 
ably, overlooked altogether by the main architects of victory 
in the Pacific. It is satisfactory to know that it will not be 
forgotten in a hurry by our ex-enemies. 


Tiger the Lion 


The standard reaction of those who have met Tensing in 
London seems to be a mixture of admiration and solicitude. 
Everyone is impressed by his simple integrity, and everyone 
is afraid that it may be tarnished by the squalors which nowa- 
days attend on fame. All the British members of the 
expedition are bound by the usual contract restricting the 
extent to which, and the purposes for which, they can write 
articles, give interviews and so on. I believe it occurred to 
Colonel Hunt, shortly before the final assault, that it would 
be a good thing to get Tensing to sign this too; but he 
decided that Tensing had enough on his mind already without 
being bothered by long explanations of matters largely—at 
that time—outside his ken, end he abandoned the idea. When 
they came off the mountain Tensing was persuaded by an 
educated Sherpa from Darjeeling to enter into a contract 
appointing the Sherpa as his agent and thus creating a 
vested interest in his exploitation. No great harm seems to 
have come of this so far; but it is a state of affairs fraught 
with obvious dangers for Tensing. 


Dereliction of Duty ? 


The Oliviers’ Pekingese is the latest recruit to the conspiracy 
of silence embracing practically every dog whose master’s 
house has been visited by a ladder-gang. There were three 
dogs in my house when it was successfully burgled by one 
of these “gangs” (it actually consisted of two young men) 
about eighteen months ago, and they came in for a certain 
amount of criticism afterwards. But I don’t think they 
deserved it. A dog can detect an intruder with one or more 
of three senses; but if, as most dogs are after dinner, he is 
asleep, neither his eyes nor his ears or his nose are on the 
alert. If the windows are open and the wind in the right 
quarter, he might, I suppose, theoretically have a chance of 
singling out from the pervasive scents of the human 
beings in the room a faint whiff from the felon on the 
lawn outside; but I don’t think this has ever happened yet. 
As for his eyes, he cannot, generally, see as well as his 
master can; and what with people talking, and the wireless 
or the television going, neither of them can be blamed for 
not hearing very much—if indeed there was anything to hear. 
All the same, though I don’t blame all these dogs for not 
doing what very few of them have been trained to do, it would 
make a nice change to see in the news columns—and the 
event would deserve a certain prominence—the headline: 

DOG BARKS AT BURGLAR. 
STRIX. 
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Competitive Television 


By NORMAN COLLINS* 

AST week the Government made their long-awaited state- 
ment on competitive television; and it is fair to say that 
the statement appears to have pleased no one. On one 

side, the Opposition are still afraid that the Government 
intend to keep their word and introduce “some element of 
competition ” in “ the expanding field of television.” And on 
the other side, the rank and file of Parliamentary Conserva- 
tives are angry because the Government White Paper which 
will set forth Government policy in final and precise terms, 
ready for the Debate, has now been postponed until the 
Autumn. 

Meanwhile the area of controversy has been considerably 
extended. An ex-B.B.C. Governor, a former Chairman of the 
B.B.C. Advisory Council, two serving members of the same 
body and the General Secretary of the National Association 
of Theatrical and Kine-Employees have formed themselves 
into a so-called National Television Council which has the 
avowed object of “ resisting the introduction of commercial 
Television ” and perpetuating the present monopoly control of 
television by the B.B.C. With the extension of controversy 
there has, however, unfortunately been a _ corresponding 
increase in confusion. The Archbishops and the Bishops have 
vehemently denounced “ sponsored ” television, despite the fact 
that “ sponsorship” has never been proposed by the Govern- 
ment and has, indeed, been specifically disavowed by the 
national advertisers as well as by the Government themselves 
in their last statement. This particular confusion no doubt 
arose from the all but total unfamiliarity of the ecclesiastical 
critics with television in any but monopoly form. For the 
confusion is one both of term and of intention. “ Sponsorship ” 
implies that the advertiser owns a programme outright and 
merely hires the studio and transmitter facilities of the tele- 
vision station or network, whereas “commercial” television 
is commercial only in the sense in which The Times, or this 
journal, is already commercial. That is to say, both papers 
retain full and independent control over their own editorial 
policies but, still exercising the right of choice, are prepared 
to accept paid advertising. 

Not that the Bishops have been alone in their misunder- 
standings. A few equally sincere and anxious churchmen have 
apparently assumed that the mere possibility of competition 
threatens the very existence of the B.B.C., though the Govern- 
ment have been at immense pains to make clear that, far from 
being threatened, the B.B.C. is actively encouraged to develop 
and expand. And the confusion has not been confined to 
confusion of simple fact. Some critics have ventured into 
still more dangerous fields of theory. Thus, either spon- 
taneously or at the prompting of the National Television 
Council, fourteen Vice-Chancellors of Universities—whether 
with or without the approval of their respective Senates is 
not clear—have announced their unanimous view that “to 
place television on a commercial basis . . . must mean that the 
programme is determined by the criterion not of merit, but of 
popularity”—a theory which provokes somewhat baffling 
speculation when applied to sport, light entertainment and 
outside broadcasts. 

What is highly significant is that it is the defenders of broad- 
casting monopoly who have been so conspicuously vocal, while 
those who are opposed to the continuance of the nationalisa- 
tion of “ information, education and entertainment” (to quote 
from the preamble to the B.B.C. Charter) have by comparison 
remained silent. They appear for the most part to be content 
with the Government's assurance, already given in Command 
Paper 8550, and see no reason to believe that the Conservative 
Party will weaken or withdraw either under attack from the 
Opposition or as a result of the highly expert and adroit 





* Mr. Norman Collins was Controller of Television in the B.B.C. 
from 1947 to 1950. He is now a director of the Associated Broad- 
casting Development Company. 
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propaganda now beipg conducted by the National Television 
Council. Indeed, all Government supporters point to the fact 
that when the majority of Lord Beveridge’s committee drew 
attention to the grave defects of monopoly broadcasting and 
then decided to leave things pretty much as they were, q 
minority report signed by the Conservative Committee 
member, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, now Minister of State, recom. 
mended most uncompromisingly in favour of terminating the 
B.B.C.’s monopoly. And if the anti-monopolist voice of 
Conservatism was raised when the Party was out of office, 
it is assumed that it will not be silent now. Nor are the words 
of the Prime Minister, uttered in June last year, easily for- 
gotten: “I must say that the longer I have studied this 
matter and watched its development in the last few months, 
the more I am convinced that the present complete monopoly 
{of the B.B.C.] should not continue.” 

What is sometimes overlooked is that the controversy is by 
no means a new one. As long ago as 1948 another Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir F. W. Ogilvie, wrote as follows: “I was 
Director-General of the B.B.C. from the autumn of 1938 to 
the beginning of 1942. ... My chief impressions were two: 
the evils of the monopoly system, and the gallant work of 
a very able and delightful executive staff in trying to overcome 
them. The B.B.C. itself, good as it is, would gain vastly by 
the abolition of monopoly and the introduction of competition.” 

It is simply the appointment of a new Television Advisory 
Committee with ,a fresh brief to advise the Government in 
the distribution of frequencies to accommodate competi- 
tive as well as B.B.C. television that has stirred up the 
fighting. The report, published this week, makes it clear 
that without in any way interfering with the B.B.C.’s plans 
for the completion of a network which will cover more than 
90 per cent. of the population, there is room enough for other 
and competiiive stations. Apart altogether from the fifty or 
so stations which could technically (but not economically) be 
accommodated in what are known as the Ultra High Frequency 
Bands IV and V, there is adequate space for “ three or four 
high-power stations” using frequencies of the same order as 
those used by the B.B.C. today. And the Report goes on 
to say that “two channels could be allocated to the B.B.C. 
to complete coverage of its first programme; and at the same 
time to competitive television. ... This would enable competi- 
tive television to make a‘start on extensive coverage (if so 
required) and the B.B.C. to complete the coverage of its first 
programme, both in the most economical way.” 

But here again there is trouble. For it is in the light of 
this Report that many Conservative Members are criticising 
the letter if not the intention of the Postmaster-General’s 
statement. Lord de la Warr referred to the terms in which 
competitive television “ might” (not necessarily “ would ~) be 
permitted to operate, and went on to say that “it is not likely 
that a large number of stations will be licensed in the first 
instance and they will be of low power and limited range.” 
To some of the warmest supporters of the Government this 
statement seemed to contain more of appeasement than of 
enthusiasm, while to members of the Opposition the threat 
appeared no less threatening merely because it was st!’ so 
vague. 

On one point both the Government supporters and the 
Opposition propagandists are united. They know that if the 
stations are too few and too small to be run economically 
there can be no element of competition, and the Campaign 
Secretary of the National Television Council will then be 
able to congratulate himself on having frustrated the Prime 
Minister’s expressed intention. 


Demande Et Réponse 


** Old man ! old man sitting at the window, 
What do you see ?”’ 
** T am looking at a world that is breaking apart, 
And it has no heart.’’ 

CHARLES SEATON. 
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West African Constitutions 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


E sat in tiers along the grass banks of a kind of 
natural theatre in Kumasi, in the mild evening sun, 
and sang “ Lead, Kindly Light.” It was Independ- 

ence Day—Gold Coast, or Ghana Independence Day, that is: 
January 8th, the anniversary of the day three years ago when 
Kwame Nkrumah and other leaders of the Convention People’s 
Party were arrested for their part in the campaign of “ Positive 
Action.” It was a moving ceremony. Mrs. Hannah Kudjoe 
was in the chair, a small, energetic single-minded woman, the 
CPP’s Assistant Propaganda Secretary, just returned from a 
tour of several months in the Northern Territories. (Her main 
propaganda weapon seemed to have been child welfare: she 
taught the women how to keep their babies clean before recruit- 
ing them into the Party.) She talked to us in Twi, breaking 
into English occasionally when she came to phrases like “ Ex- 
officio Minister.” But most of what she said was simple and 
direct, rich with Biblical allusion, sound stuff for an audience 
of a couple of thousand, most of them illiterate, and a good 
proportion women. “Some have fallen,” she said, “ and 
become idol worshippers. We are in the Red Sea. They are 
saying that Kwame should not have led us here. But there is 
a small, small way across the Red Sea—the way of self-govern- 
ment. And that is the way we shall take. And, oh you 
women, educate yourselves. You are not bound to live in the 
kitchen. You have also duties to your men, and duties to 
your nation.” When Mrs. Kudjoe finished there was terrific 
applause, and we sang “Guide me, oh thou great Jehovah.” 

The next speaker was Muhammad Mutawakkilu, a 
Northerner, Chairman of the Kumasi Branch of C.P.P. His 
theme was the unity of Northerners and Southerners. “ Three 
years ago the Government armed the Zongo people (the 
Northerners living in Kumasi) and used them as strike-breakers. 
If there is another ‘ Positive Action,’ the Zongo people will 
turn their truncheons against those who provide them.” Every 
speaker stressed the need for rapid advance to full self-govern- 
ment. “Let Kenya be a lesson. Let Mau Mau be a lesson. 
We are more advanced than they. We are raising money for 
a peaceful campaign to make ourselves free.” 

Innumerable meetings like this provide an outlet for popular 
sentiments and beliefs which, refined by Party leaders, Ministers 
and civil servants, became the Gold Coast Government’s 
recently published Proposals for Constitutional Reform. This 
document, unlike many State papers, reflects some of the 
vitality of the political life which produced it. Last October 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, invited the views 
of political parties, councils of chiefs, and other bodies, on the 
problems of constitutional advance. He got them—from 131 
organisations: from the Afiadenyigba Youth Association; the 
Ex-Police Assembly Union, Accra; the Lake Busumtwi 
Scholars’ Union; the Taxi Drivers’ Association, Kumasi Branch; 
the Society of African Medical Herbalists, Sekondi; the People 
of Tonguland; the Peace and Justice Union of Vodja; as well 
as from more important national bodies, like the Ghana Con- 
gress Party (the main opposition party) and the Asanteman 
Council (representing the Ashanti chiefs). Their views (pub- 
lished in full) make interesting reading. The G.C.P. confines 
itself to arguing about procedure. The Northern Territories 
Council (representing the chiefs in the socially backward 
Northern Territories) quotes Lord Bryce on local government, 
and urges caution, particularly in military matters. It doubts 
whether the Army would be efficient if a responsible African 
Minister were immediately given the portfolio of Defence (this 
is anyway not proposed), and points out that “the majority 
of the men making up the infantry are Northern Territories 
people.” The Gold Coast Trades Union Congress starts off 
in rolling revolutionary style—‘‘ Whereas the whole of the 
Workers’ Movement in the Gold Coast are entirely dissatisfied 
with the constitution of the present Gold Coast Government, 
and whereas this dissatisfaction has been brought to the notice 
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of the Gold Coast Trades Union Congress by thousands of the 
working masses with definite motions and resolutions ... ,” 
but goes on to develop a powerful case for a second chamber 
(to prevent “hasty and unpopular legislation ”), composed of 
“Chiefs, Elderly Statesmen, Educationists, Businessmen and 
the Gold Coast Trades Union Congress.” A nation, as Lord 
Balfour said, so fundamentally at one that it can safely afford 
to bicker. 

The constitutional proposals of the Gold Coast Government 
(still to be debated in the House of Assembly) have been gener- 
ally recognised to be moderate and reasonable—more moderate, 
probably, than the Left wing of the C.P.P. would have wished. 
There is to be a transitional period (length unstated) during 
which the electoral system will be reformed, on a basis of 
direct elections and single-member constituencies. The three 
ex-officio Ministers (for Justice, Finance, and External Affairs 
and Defence) are to be abolished, but the all-African cabinet 
will still be able to draw upon expert advice, and a new post, 
that of Economics Adviser (a very necessary piece of equip- 
ment), is to be created. External affairs and defence become 
the responsibility of the Governor, advised by a special com- 
mittee, including the Prime Minister. The British model for 
cabinet-forming, whereby the Governor invites the party leader 
with a majority in the legislature to form a government, and 
he in effect chooses his colleagues, is to be adopted. After 
the transitional period the Gold Coast would become fully 
independent within the Commonwealth, and the British Gov- 
ernment is asked to make a statement now, accepting this 
principle. There is little the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
can do but minute “Agreed” on the file “Gold Coast: 
Constitutional Reform.” 

In contrast with the Gold Coast, the situation in Nigeria 
has, for the time being, passed out of anybody’s control. The 
1951 Constitution has disintegrated, and the Colonial Office is 
trying to pick up the pieces. Why so big a difference between 
the two countries? 

The usual answer—about the multi-national character of 
Nigeria—is less than half the truth. The Gold Coast is also 
multi-national. One cause of difficulty is that Nigerians have 
not yet succeeded in organising a political party enjoying sup- 
port in all three regions. They are, moreover, the prisoners of a 
bad constitution. Whoever had the idea of setting up a central 
executive that was not collectively responsible to anybody has 
a good deal of responsibility for the present paralysis at the 
centre. The Ministers have only worked out the logic of his 
thought. The present constitution seems, among other things, 
to have been designed to promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number—of civil servants. By exalting the three 
regions at the expense of the centre you also exalt regional 
civil. servants: three Directors of Education grow where one 
grew before. And there was an unwillingness to take the risk 
of transferring real power to Nigerians. As an English busi- 
nessman put it at the time: “ There is really nothing to worry 
about over this constitution. Our friends from the North, with 
the representatives of ‘ special interests,’ can always be relied 
upon to vote down any wild project put up by these 
Southerners.” And so it has worked out. Now active minds, in 
the Northern People’s Congress in particular, are thinRing out 
ways of making the constitution even more unworkable than 
before. 

But there are deeper troubles. In one Northern Nigerian 
town we had a film-show. Among the films shown was the 
documentary India and Pakistan. Everyone clapped Gandhi 
when he appeared on the film, and groaned when he was 
assassinated, as though they had hardly realised that the story 
ended like that. After the show some of the local Mallams, 
the Northern intelligentsia, stayed behind and talked. These 
young men are nationalists, just as much as the people of 
Southern Nigeria. But they are frustrated nationalists, not 
ebullient hopeful nationalists, like the people of the Gold 
Coast. Some of them remind one of characters in one of the 
gloomier nineteenth-century Russian novels. “So long,” they 
say, “as we live under this ancient despotism it does not 
matter what we think about politics. Whether we want self- 
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government in 1956 or 2056, our views are taken no account of. 
Politics in the North remain the affair of the ruling families 
and their clients. We cannot even agitate to change the system, 
since most of us depend upon the system for our jobs.” So, 
fearful of reforming movements, the ruling groups in Northern 
Nigeria do what others in their place have done. They fight 
a rearguard action to delay self-government and encourage 
separatism. Unfortunately, as the Kano riots showed, separatist 
feeling is easily aroused. And once tribal nationalism is allowed 
to rip there is no necessary limit to it. If Northern separatism 
breaks up Nigerian unity, Kanuri separatism, or Middle Belt 
separatism, can equally well destroy the unity of the North. 
There is plenty of work to be done on the file “ Nigeria: 
Constitutional Reform.” 


Malaise in the Kremlin 
By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


T is a measure of our ignorance of the fundamentals of 
-Russian behaviour that long after both Lenin and Stalin 
have been consigned to their red granite mausoleum on the 

Red Square of Moscow, the world should persist in visualising 
Russia as the lengthened shadow of a single man, for which 
purpose it has selected a Soviet politician of great influence, 
by the name of Georgi Maximilianovitch Malenkov, as 
“ Stalin’s Successor.” This is a gross, and may be a dangerous, 
over-simplification of a complex web of circumstances which 
is only just beginning to reveal the outline of a definite design. 

In the early months of this year, perhaps quite a time before 
the announcement of the Sth March, the six who are now the 
most powerful men in Russia were suddenly released from a 
common bond of fear which had for many years been the main 
co-ordinating factor in their multifarious activities. There was 
simultuneously set in motion a set of long-suppressed forces 
whose individual nature can only be surmised, but whose 
broad basis is reasonably clear, and the interaction of these 
forces has produced, in the course of a short three months, a 
developing pattern of considerable significance. The first 
indication that the apex of the Stalinist monolith had not just 
been blunted, but shattered into six or more fragments, was 
given by the formal “ release” of Malenkov from the con- 
trolling secretaryship of the Russian Communist Party to enable 
him to devote his full attention to his new duties as chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union. It is, inciden- 
tally, a serious misjudgement to assume that the duties of a 
Soviet Prime Minister are equivalent to those of his counter- 
parts in Western Europe. Malenkov’s release was clearly a 
crucial proviso in the political bargain which was struck at a 
time when the Soviet leaders believed themselves to be in 
considerable danger, for they foresaw a possibility, not only 
of active hostile reaction from abroad, but also of “ panic” 
and “disorder” at home, at the news which they were about 
to release. It was a time, in fact, for unity and agreement in 
face of a common danger. But it is in the nature of things 
Russian that the relaxation of international tension which 
followed should have been accompanied by a noticeable 
increase in the signs of internal political strain. 

It must always be remembered that the efficient state of 
Soviet security ensures that the principal medium through 
which we get our evidence about Russian internal politics— 
the Soviet Press and radio—is the closely-guarded perquisite 
of the inner hierarchy of the Communist Party, who are one 
of the main protagonists in the present struggle. In this context 
the editorial line in Pravda takes on a new meaning when it 
extols the virtues of “collective leadership” and decries the 
taking of unilateral decisions by individual Soviet leaders. It 
is an oblique, very Russian method of admitting that there is 
no longer a single “ Party line” to which the members of a 
well-drilled caucus subscribe, but that this has been replaced 
by a new and unfamiliar assertion of individual opinions, many 
of which can already qualify as “ Russian ” rather than “ Party ” 
or even “ Soviet.” The bro. i effect of these new forces is 


already evident in both domestic and foreign affairs. At home, 
the process of high level devolution of authority is making 
rapid progress. Ministers are to be released from outside 
control over materials and finance within their respective 
competence. Factories are no longer to be responsible to more 
than one Ministry. The principle of individual responsibility 
is to be developed and the authority of management increased. 
The grip of the Party doctrinaires, it seems, is at last being 
prised from Russia’s economic life, and the Central Control 
Commission under the ageing Shkiryatov has become a redun- 
dant anachronism which has probably already been supplanted 
by the Ministry of State Control under the vital figure of Beria’s 
former lieutenant, the MGB General. Merkulov. 

Abroad, and especially in Germany, the astonishing vacilla- 
tions of Soviet policy reflect a conflict between the realistic 
gropings of an evolving “ Russian” foreign policy and the 
intransigence of the diehards of the Cominform—the Susldvs, 
Popovs and Yudins of this generation of Soviet leaders. And 
in the Border areas on the west and south of the USSR 
the traditional barometer, together with Poland, of the 
political climate at the centre, the dismissal of Party officials 
and the reorganisation of the regional Ministries of the Interior 
is following a clearly defined pattern. It is probably no co- 
incidence that these are the areas in which both the MGB 
and Beria’s green-capped frontier troops are at their strongest. 

But it is in the disgracing or political rehabilitation of 
prominent personalities that the best clues can be found to the 
progress of the struggle which seems to be intensifying within 
the disintegrating framework of the Soviet leadership. Andreev 
has gone—probably finally—which is a good indication that 
his value as a member of the band of Stalinist brothers is no 
longer considered to outweigh his proved incompetence in 
administrative matters, and also that Khrushchev has won his 
point in agricultural policy. Fedoseyev, who was so bitterly 
attacked by Suslov last winter, is back in favour, preaching the 
gospel of toleration of ‘foreign culture in the pages of 
Kommunist itself. Orlov has emerged triumphant from an 
attack on his Timber and Paper Ministry—a vested interest of 
the MVD. And Melnikov, the Party Secretary of Ukraine, 
has been unfrocked, ostensibly for his zeal in attempting to 
Russify what has long been regarded as the most dangerous 
hotbed of local nationalism in the U.S.S.R. This has been 
carried into effect by his own Central Committee on the orders 
of Party Headquarters in Moscow, now headed by the former 
Ukrainian First Secretary, Khrushchev. The man who was 
set to watch the Viceroy of Ukraine has not long survived the 
latter’s transfer to the Centre. He is accompanied into dis- 
favour by Brezhnev, a former Party colleague in the Ukrainian 
Central Committee, and more recently in the border province 
of Moldavia, who was appointed as lately as 6th March to 
assist Bulganin as Political Commissar of the Soviet Navy. 

As each of these small items of news comes through, the 
impression grows that Malenkov, Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union but now formally divorced from the Party machine 
which he once manipulated with such skill, is no longer in a 
position to protect those of his former henchmen who are held 
in enmity by the new forces which are moving in Russia. Beria, 
undoubtedly the most powerful of his immediate rivals, is 
showing his hand in areas at present far removed from 
Moscow, and he himself was conspicuously absent a fortnight 
ago from his place among the Soviet leaders. But Beria is 
not the only one, immediate or potential, with whom Malenkov 
must reckon. Molotov has shown signs of looking to the 
Army to back his personal interests, in which he may or may 
not have the co-operation of the enigmatic Bulganin. Kagano- 
vitch and Mikoyan, incomparably the best fitted of the Soviet 
leaders to handle the complex problems of industry and trade, 
are unlikely to have either the time or the opportunity to 
make a bid for personal supremacy. But the great Russian 
giant has already sensed a loosening of his bonds, and he is 
tentatively flexing muscles which have long grown stiff from 
disuse. As on so many occasions in the past, the Russian 
people may yet confound the prophets and throw up a man 
capable of disputing the power of the divided caucus in the 
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Kremlin. Another “false Dmitri” may rise to claim the 
heritage of Lenin and Stalin. Or a twentieth-century Pugachev 
may be found to raise the standard of revolt somewhere in 
the sensitive Russian border-provinces. Whatever the event, 
friends of this great country will do well to remember the 
famous words of Tyutchev:—‘“ Russia is not to be under- 
stood—you can only believe in her.” 


Privilege in Education 
By MICHAEL STEWART, M.P. 


Mr. Michael Stewart is Labour Member of Parliament for 
East Fulham. He has been a schoolmaster and a lecturer 
for the Workers’ Educational Association, and is the author of 
Bias and Education for Democracies. He has been invited 
by the Spectator to give his views on one of the more sweeping 
educational proposals in the Labour Party policy statement 
Challenge to Britain. 


HE Labour Party’s policy statement, Challenge to Britain, 

describes the contrast between “the small classes and 

high social prestige of the fee-paying Preparatory and 
Public Schools” and “the overcrowded and understaffed sys- 
tem of free education ” as “ a mockery of the ideal of equality 
of opportunity.” The deciared policy is to end this privilege 
in education by first raising the standard of free education 
and subsequently taking over the fee-paying schools. Is the 
description correct and the policy well-conceived ? 

The facts are sufficiently well known. More than nine- 
tenths of the nation use the free schools, the remainder buy 
an education which usually is—and, in view of its price, 
certainly ought to be—of a higher standard. The chief advan- 
tage lies in the proportion of teachers to children, which is 
about three times as great in the fee-paying schools. Higher 
salaries seek to attract a more highly qualified staff, though 
the difference in this respect is declining; the provision of play- 
ing fields, equipment, laboratories, is more generous. The 
education is better not through some mysterious traditional 
virtue, but because more money is spent on each child. 

The combination of real merit and social prestige enables 
the Public Schools to give their pupils an advantage in securing 
the kind of employment which leads to posts of high authority. 
Sometimes, because of the advantages he has enjoyed, the 
Public School boy is better equipped for these posts; a 
Grammar School boy may have innate gifts of a higher quality 
than those of his Public School competitor, but they will not 
have been so fully developed. The belief that Public School 
boys will ex hypothesi be better is not as common as it used 
to be among public or private employers, but it is not dead: 
those who have been to Public Schools and are now in posi- 
tions of authority find it easier to perceive and appreciate the 
qualities of those whose school background is the same as 
their own. 

The Public School confers, therefore, an educatioral, social 
and economic advantage. It does not follow that its products 
are necessarily better human beings than the rest of the nation; 
indeed, the fact of being privileged can damage the qualities 
of sympathy and understanding and weaken the social con- 
science. A Public School boy gets into the Officers’ Mess 
or the Diplomatic Service more easily than the boy from the 
Grammar School: the rules for admission to the Kingdom of 
Heaven are different. 

This privilege of Public School education is usually obtained 
by payment. Examinations for scholarships to Public Schools 
require a range of subjects and a standard of attainment that 
can scarcely be reached by boys who have not attended a fee- 
paying Preparatory School; competition is keen, but within a 
group already limited by economic considerations. More 
recently, Public Schools have accepted boys whose fees are 
paid by the Local Education Authority, and to this extent 
Opportunity is opened to talent. But even if this scheme were 
so widened that twenty-five or fifty per cent. of Public School 
boys were so recruited, it would still be true that the chances 
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of Public School education were vastly greater for those who 
can pay. To model the whole entry to Public Schools in 
this fashion would be to abolish the Public School system 
as we know it; nor does any advocate of the system propose 
to do this. The essence of the system today is that, while 
opportunity for talent may be widened, there shall always be 
a slice of educational and social advantage reserved for those 
who pay. One may defend this system if one likes, but one 
cannot call it equality of opportunity: nor is it surprising 
that the Labour Party opposes a device which would perpetuate 
privilege at the public expense. 

Do we want equality of opportunity ? The argument that 
some families possess, by hereditary virtue, the capacity to 
rule society, and should be assured of the necessary training, 
is not supported by evidence and has few avowed defenders 
today. More serious is the contention that parents who want 
to spend their money buying these advantages for their children 
have a right to do so. The parents of some Public School 
boys have achieved their desire, not easily out of an abundant 
income, but by painful saving: are they not more praiseworthy 
than those who spend on luxuries ? 

It cannot be said that this argument is of wide application: 
Public School fees are beyond the reach of most families, 
however thrifty. Further, the argument would have more force 
if what was purchased were some moderate addition to a good 
universal standard of education—occasional private tuition or 
a home well-stocked with books. To go beyond this is to 


“allow certain families to invade the rights of the community 


as a whole. The very fact that education is not a luxury and 
that buildings and teachers are scarce, is the justification for 
not allowing superior educational standards to be available 
for purchase. A parent who, during the war, wished to buy 
black market food for his children might be nobler than one 
who thought only of himself, but we rightly forbade him so 
to act. There are differences today in the quality of the 
water-supply in different parts of the country, but we should 
never accept as a permanent feature of our national life two 
standards of water service, one free and inferior and anotivr 
expensive and good. The more essential a service is to the 
public welfare, the more vital it is that one good standard 
should be universally available. 

Moreover, so long as some families do, and others hope to, 
step out of the public system of education, that system will 
remain inadequate. Today, a large section of the nation, 
having had education presented to them in overcrowded, ill- 
equipped schools, fail to assess its true importance: those 
who have been more fortunate may know the value of educa- 
tion but do not depend on the public system for their 
children’s welfare. If we all use the public system, its quality 
will become a matter of vital personal concern to every family, 
and the will of a united nation will be behind the task of 
raising its standards. 

There are also considerations of economic necessity. In- 
equality of opportunity means a waste of talent which twentieth- 
century Britain cannot afford. Nor does prosperity depend 
solely on the talents of the more gifted, but on the co-operation 
of all. A man may accept it as just that his more gifted 
neighbour should get a larger income: he will not give whole- 
hearted loyalty to a system which avowedly seeks to put his 
children, whatever their gifts, at a disadvantage. The objection 
to educational privilege is not an expression of envy but an 
assertion of the community’s right to preserve itself by estab- 
lishing justice, and to promote its prosperity through equality 
of opportunity. 

If, then, we do accept equality of opportunity, what is the 
strategy for obtaining it ? Challenge to Britain proposes first 
to raise the standards of public education, and, in view of 
the condition of many of our schools, this is certainly the 
right choice of priorities. This process by itself, however, will 
not unite the national and the privileged systems of education; 
there must also be a clear statement of intention to take over 
the fee-paying schools once substantial improvement in the 
public system has been effected. Once this is done, to what 
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use would the actual premises of the fee-paying schools be 
put? There are several answers, not mutually exclusive. 
Some may become Grammar Schools recruited according to 
ability, others comprehensive boarding schools; others again 
may help to remedy the shortage of residential accommodation 
for handicapped children, or, as Challenge to Britain specifi- 
cally suggests, may become high schools for older pupils. 

These are questions not only for legislators but for those 
who now teach in the fee-paying schools. Economic necessity 
and the desire for justice press together against the continuance 
of privilege: the fortunes of political parties may fix the pre- 
cise date of its disappearance, but it has no more immortality 
than had the property qualification for franchise or the pur- 
chase of Army Commissions. The change, when it comes, may 
be effected clumsily and harshly, or reasonably and with the 
maximum public advantage: the choice between those alterna- 
tives may lie in the hands of the Headmasters’ Conference. 

(A reply to this article, by Mr. Angus Maude, Conservative Member 
of Parliament for Ealing South and joint author, with Roy Lewis, 
of “The English Middle Classes” will be published in next week’s 
“ Spectator.”) 


Portrait of a Lady and 
her Mother 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


OR a while he just sits there. He is introduced as 
Randolph Hermp, and you have to watch points in case 
he turns out to be well known. Hermp sits there with 
an abstracted look on his face. Every so often, when someone 
is watching him, he throws in the odd frown, as if some great 
idea is twisting his arm. All this time his wife is talking the 
beautiful daughter and her mother into the right frame of mind. 

Mrs. Hermp wrote her first story at eight. It was about this 
lovely girl. She wrote her second story at twelve. It was about 
this lovely girl and a prince. The third story didn’t mature until 
she was sixteen; ever since then she has written about sex. 
She has a face like an eager pig, and absolutely believes in 
Absolute Beauty. 

The beautiful daughter relaxes in a deep chair. She is 
wearing a dark dress which shows her white shoulders well; 
there is just enough tulle in the skirt to veil her somewhat 
coarse ankles. She is very, very beautiful. Everyone has 
always told her so. Her mother has told her how like her 
mother she was at her age; mother and daughter are a little 
confused over which is which. Mother sometimes wakes up 
in the night weeping with joy because she has dreamt she is 
daughter. Daughter sometimes screams in her sleep. They 
are, needless to say, the best of friends. 

The beautiful girl is, at the moment, particularly beautiful. 
Hovering about her is a new courtier. He leaps up when she 
goes out of the room. He springs to attention when she comes 
into the room. He pulls her chair out, pushes her chair back, 
helps her to cream for her coffee, to cigarettes and confec- 
tionery. In return he is permitted to breathe a little of her 
perfume. Naturally, she is looking her most beautiful. Every- 
body knows he has told her so. 

The father—if anyone is interested—sits in a corner whistling 
to himself the March Past of the R.A.F. He knows that all 
this loveliness is more than he deserves, and far more than 
any man can stand. He insists, at least, on having his meals 
on time. He wears dove-grey socks, and shirts with collars 
attached, to assert himself, but at home it is prudent not to 
question each situation as if it were a business proposition. 
On this sort of beauty he long ago resigned himself to never 
making a profit. At least he can eat his good regular meals 
in a beautiful home. At least there is cherry-red velvet every- 
where, and gilt, and ivory, and silver, and paintings. Most 
of the paintings are portraits of mother or daughter or both, 
at different stages but always unspeakably beautiful. 

On these portraits Randolph Hermp has concentrated his 
attention. His silence is the calm of creative superiority. He 


knows these beautiful creatures have not yet been portrayed 
with the kind of mastery their beauty demands. From his 
long experience he also knows that a painter has only to 
remain silent long enough in the ce of a portrait to be 
asked his opinion of it. He realtses that no sitter has ever 
believed a painter capable of pinning the essential her to his 
canvas. He is waiting. 

Mother is waiting. The evening started well enough, but 
no one has yet mentioned how beautiful her daughter is, 
Certainly that young man is very attentive, and thin as he 
is, will no doubt make a reasonable sacrifice. But no one 
has had the decency to say straight out, “ Amanda is very, very 
beautiful.” People are insufferably blind, stupid, malicious, 
and unappreciative, and they don’t deserve Amanda or, for 
that matter, Amanda’s mother. But they aren’t going to get 
away with it. This is the kind of stupidity one simply must 
fight with all claws drawn. So one does. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Hermp,” she asks menacingly, 
* don’t you think one sees far fewer really, I mean really, 
beautiful women nowadays. I mean, really beautiful women, 
don’t you think they are rare ?” ' 

The father stops whistling to himself abruptly. He has 
lived through this before. He sighs. He will, he supposes, 
live through it again and again. 

Mr. Hermp is glad mother has asked this question. 

“I am glad,” he says, fixing her with that painter’s look, 
“I am glad you asked that question.” His small gimlet eyes 
click from portrait to florid portrait. Surveying the gallery 
of beauty, he observes in passing that the courtly young man’s 
face has lost the last traces of intelligence and that his hand 
trembles in an ague of adoration. The daughter is delightfully 
conscious of her beauty; she pouts a little at the pressing world 
of men who will insist on worshipping her in this way. After 
all, she is only a woman. A very beautiful woman of course, 
but ah, the strain of it all; she can’t bear to hurt them. She 
silences the thin courtier’s breathing for a moment, for her 
pointed little ears have picked up mother’s urgent message. 
Be prepared to be the most beautiful lady. She settles her 
face carefully into an appropriate expression. 

“I am glad,” Hermp continues, “ you asked that question. 
I tell you quite frankly that beautiful women are less rare than 
painters who can portray and preserve that beauty.” 

Preserve, thinks mother, forcing her hand not to fly to the 
wrinkles upon her neck. 

I will never fade, thinks the daughter. 

“No,” continues Mr. Hermp, “I am very frank. I see 
with my painter’s eye that the superb, unparalleled beauty of 
your daughter—your own wonderfully mature loveliness— 
exist. But is there a painter to record that existence? I am 
perfectly frank. I do not flatter. These portraits” (he waves 
his hand towards the gallery walls) “these portraits cannot 
contain such beauty.” 

“It’s true,” sighs the mother. “ Draxon never really made 
me feel he really understood the real me.” 

“I’m quite sure Shmok never understood the real me,” cries 
the daughter. “And Elie Chuzzar is not as sympathetic to 
beauty as he is to trees, cows and sunsets.” She pouts again. 
She is rehearsing a new kind of pout, with the eyebrows 
raised. 

Hermp says nothing. He glances towards Chuzzar’s portrait 
and sneers very slightly. Mother blushes with humiliation. 
Daughter holds the pout for a moment longer so that every- 
one gets a good chance to see it. She directs it towards Hermp. 
He is suddenly electrified and permits his severe aesthetic 
features to relax and radiate the pure joy of the creative artist 
at the face of beauty. 

Mother, quick to perceive that Hermp is a true appreciator 
of beauty, remembers that her intuition has never let her 
down. Hermp looks‘ dazedly towards Amanda as if he is 
seeing her for the first. time. 

There are tears in mother’s eyes as she gropes for words 
which will not insult the beauty of this moment with the sug- 
gestion that a portrait requested is a portrait commissioned. 

And, as father knows, sooner or later to be paid for. 
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UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 
Aftermath 


By OLIVER CRAWFORD (Worcester College, Oxford) 


HE door was opened by Nicholas. He was six. “I’m 

looking for Miss Self,” I said. “Is this No. 63?” 

Oh, I suppose you mean Jackie,” replied Nicholas 
condescendingly. 

Five minutes later I was pacing sternly up and down a 
toy-littered nursery, reading to Anthony, aged four. 

“... And then Piglet did a Noble Thing...” I heard myself 
declaiming, while to my consternation Jackie dissolved in 
giggles and hastily left the room, leaving Anthony staring pop- 
eyed at me. But I carried on until, just as we were getting really 
immersed in Eeyore’s search for the Wolery, there was a 
gargantuan rumble of thunder. I looked at the window and it 
was blind with rain. The sky was grey and leaves were 
scuttering over the lawn. 

Then I realised how strange it was, and how typical of 
Oxford at the end of term, that only five minutes after I had 
been wandering aimlessly down the sunlit High, I should find 
myself reading Winnie-the-Pooh in a thunderstorm to the 
children of the Vice-President of Magdalen. And the thunder- 
clouds seemed so very appropriate, for this was the end of my 
three years at Oxford. So I stared miserably through the 
rain, while the wind tore the red roses from their stalks and 
Anthony played with his woolly bear. The thunder bellowed, 
the evening darkened into storm, and I realised with horror 
that for the first time i was in the grip of black, sickening 
nostalgia. 

It was no use trying to evade it. As my eye automatically 
followed the raindrops running down the pane I remembered 
my Final Schools and thinking five minutes before the first 
paper how like the start of a steeplechase it was. The vast, 
marble-floored lobby was crowded with candidates, their 
intensely individual anxieties masked by the uniform correct- 
ness of sub-fusc: the men very formal in white bow ties and 
dark suits, the women very attractive in black stockings and 
skirts, with white blouses and black bows tied at the throat. 
All wore cap and gown, some wore a carnation or a rose. And 
with four minutes to go we were each privately convinced that 
for us, and for us alone, all was lost. 

A bell shrilled and we surged forward. False alarm. Three 
minutes to go. “ My God, when was Magna Charta?” Two 
minutes to go. And the final beils ring before we are ready 
and the clerks shout and the steel gates across the passages 
are swung back, and we stumble hurriedly, nervously, along 
the corridors and round the corners and up the stairs to the 
examination rooms. We walk fast, very fast—the three-hour 
paper has officially begun and we have yet to find the right 
room and the right desk. While some of us search frantically, 
others have already glanced down the list of questions, found 
not a single one that they can do, prayed desperately that the 
questions on the back are better, taken a deep breath, and 
turned over to find that there are no questions on the back. 
A heavy, heavy silence settles. Schools have begun. 

When three years’ work has to be examined in eleven three- 
hour papers over seven days, to be followed a month later 
by a viva-voce examination on what you have, or have not, 
written, the strain is unforgettable. There are always break- 
downs. A girl was led out sobbing. A man fainted. The 
desk next to mine was ominously empty one morning. And 
those who had done no work drove themselves fanatically, 
working through the night on black coffee, glucose, drugs, 
even coming in half an hour late for every paper—preferring 
to be white-faced and crying for sleep in the morning than 
to have slept and done no revision. We took comfort from 
the similarity of our sub-fusc. We laughed at the dandy who 
remarked with pleased surprise, “But, my dear, how 
fashionable—why, positively everybody's here.” We enjoyed 
the awed looks of others, and just as Charles I wore two shirts 
for his execution so that he should not tremble from the cold 
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and be thought afraid, so we wore white carnations and walked 
with ostentatious unconcern. 

Schools, even Schools—the nightmare that lived with us for 
three years and whose reality proved worse than the dream— 
even Schools in retrospect seemed stimulating, memorable, 
almost enjoyable. And how much more was this true of all 
my other memories. How much more did it hurt to know 
that soon I would forget the very taste and smell and sound 
of Oxford. Never again would it be possible, either to do 
nothing for a whole day, or on the other hand to miss break- 
fast, correct magazine proofs over coffee while talking politics 
to a Jew, go to hear Lord David Cecil lecture, or Mr. Alan 
Bullock, or Mr. Asa Briggs, have lunch in a snack-bar with 
a published poet, tea in Balliol with an adopted politician, 
invite an American to dinner in Worcester; go to a party in 
the cellar of St. Anthony’s and then to a Debate in the Union; 
meet a Cabinet Minister, a Malayan barrister, a girl from 
Girton; sit up all night over Clausewitz’s theory of War, and 
end the day by once again missing breakfast because my essay 
had to be ready for my Tutor at ten. Never again would I be 
able to spend a morning in either the jostling, intimate, café- 
confusion of the Kemp, or the echoing silences of the Radcliffe 
Camera. Never again would I be able to occupy an evening 
with Green Chartreuse, “ Citizen Kane,” Chartism, and fried 
whelks. “Never again ... ,” surely these were the cruellest 
words in the world. And all at once, out of the kaleidoscope 
of the last three years, against a background of Colleges, river, 
and red roaring traffic, at first elusively and then in a swift 
rush of bitter-sweet recollection, came the faces and the voices 
and the incidents that had really meant Oxford to me. 

Like most imperishable memories they were snapshots of 
detail. A girl’s bare white feet, clinging to the snow-covered 
railings of Somerville at three in the morning; the dazed face 
of a member of the Union Standing Committee, later President, 
after he had broken down in a big speech; the steep climb 
up a rickety iron ladder to the roof of St. Mary’s on May 
Morning, followed by a sudden overwhelming view of Oxford. 
Pink ices in Eights Week, the home-truths of Collections in 
Hall at the end of term, Commemoration Balls with long lines 
of baby candles twinkling along the edges of the lawns. The 
girl I took to a Commem, who had such lovely brown eyes, 
and who, when the straps began to hurt, kicked her slippers 
high in the air above the lawn and watched them fall in a 
curving glitter of gold. There were so many memories—trees 
seen against the floodlighting in St. Giles; endless, all-night 
conversations over the accumulating coffee-cups; vividly 
remembered faces which laughed and frowned and smiled .. . 

The door slammed behind me and I jumped. 

“Whatever are you doing ? ” asked Jackie. 

My eyes were still watching the rain running down the 
window, the thunder was directly overhead, the roses had been 
ripped to shreds. But my nostalgia had gone. Like most 
moods and emotions it had been overwhelming and quite 
unreliable. Like all nostalgia, it had made me hunger after 
false romantic memories. Later I would be cold and objective 
and appraising, later I would remember the mistakes I had 
made and the times I had been weak, the empty shabby days 
of depression and failure, the shadows thrown by the bright 
lights. But by then I would be older, I would have changed, 
I would no longer be able to remember what it felt like to be 
twenty-one and up at Oxford, I would know that I was craving 
for a past that had never really existed. Nostalgia ? 
Nonsense. I was glad to be going down. 

But whether I was down or whether I was up, there was no 
point in not making the best of the present. And I picked 
up Winnie-the-Pooh from the floor, and Anthony was told 
to sit still and listen, and Jackie did her best to keep a straight 
face, while once again Eeyore and I began our search for 


the Wolery. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


ART 


Mary Cassatt. (Marlborough.) 

As Berthe Morisot was to Manet, so it might almost be said, was 
Mary Cassatt to Degas. But whereas the former mutually affected 
each other’s work, Mary Cassatt’s rdle was a good deal more 
subsidiary. She was born in 1845, the junior by only a few years 
of Degas, Renoir and the other impressionists ; she died in 1926, 
six months before Monet. Her lifetime thus spanned the major 
artistic movement of the nineteenth century and just as she derived 
her support, so we derive our interest from her intellectual self- 
identification with that group-purpose. The daughter of a wealthy 
Pittsburgh banker, who said that he would almost rather see her 
dead than studying in Paris, she showed her independence of spirit 
by doing so notwithstanding. She failed, however, to carry that 
independence into her work. Serious and often charming as her 
painting is, it cannot be said noticeably to have widened the horizons 
of impressionism to any greater extent than did a multitude of 
plein-airistes in almost every land. 

If in her work she received more from impressionism than she 
gave to it, she was nevertheless of great service to the movement in 
other ways. She seems to have helped the dealer Durand-Ruel 
financially when he was on the verge of bankruptcy ; she interested 
her American friends in impressionist painting, and it is largely due 
to her that the great collections in the United States are so rich in 
French nineteenth-century work. She herself is naturally to be seen 
best in her own country, and the exhibition at the Marlborough 
Gallery is the first to be shown in London. 

Her draughtsmanship, which Degas admired, is admirable— 
sensitive and sinewy; her colour (a favourite combination was 
a rather /fin-de-siécle buff-and-purple-and-green) often appallingly 
pedestrian ; her sense of form, or at least the tonal rendering of 
form, fitful. Apart from her subject-matter, which was almost 
exclusively feminine, the most individual part of her style lies in 
its linear precision and refinement—of which the latter quality at 
least she shares with Whistler, and both perhaps, in a sense, with 
Henry James. La Famille, of the canvasses in Bond Street, comes 
nearest to those more ambitious compositions like The Boating Party 
or the Woman and Child Driving which are only to be found in 
America, but in addition to some splashy watercolours, the exhibition 
contains enough good oils to establish Mary Cassatt securely in that 
short list of women painters—if one may apply the double standard— 
that includes Berthe Morisot, Suzanne Valadon, Gwen John and 
Frances Hodgkins. 

x * ~ . 

There are some fine French paintings to be seen, too, at the Lefévre 
Gallery. Otherwise the first of the mixed summer shows have an 
unusual bias towards younger and lesser-known contemporaries. 
The eleven at the Institute of Contemporary Arts are certainly 
mixed. They include Victor Pasmore with two fuzzy photostat 
enlargements (in limited editions !) of monotype collages ; Denis 
Williams with an exciting Duchamps-like composition (seen before) 
and a dull abstract in the manner of De Stijl ; Harold Cohen with 
two evanescent apparitions ; Gerald Wilde, Martin Froy, and Victor 
Willing with a Baconian Man Looking. 

Bacon and Giacometti are recurrent influences both here and, 
to a lesser degree, at the Beaux Arts Gallery. To be noted at the 
latter are things by Peter Kaiser (tasteful gowaches reminiscent of 
Klee), Lionel Miskin (central European expressionism), John Hart 
(paint in the nearly abstract), Frank Vavruska (paint in the quite 
abstract). Diana “Cumming shows a horrific oddity, painted with 
exceptional intensity, called Footballers. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


OPERA 


Covent Garden 


Tue old Italian and German ‘‘ seasons *’ have been reduced this year 
to a token. There have been three Italian operas, sung in Italian 
with some Italian principals, and one German likewise. The Italian 
operas—Norma, Aida and Trovatore—were designed to display two 
of Italy’s most distinguished divas, Maria Meneghini Callas and 
Giulietta Simionato. The male visitors were on an altogether 
different level as performers and hardly worth importing. 

Mme Callas’s Norma was familiar from last year’s performances. 
It is an uneven performance of an unusually testing part, always 
strongly dramatic but rather too much in the same tigerish vein. 
Mme Callas is more easily the priestess than the mother, and more 
convincingly the mother than the abandoned mistress. She excels 
in imparting the greatest possible dramatic significance to Bellini’s 


ornamentation of the vocal part rather than in executing it with the 
greatest possible smoothness, brilliance and beauty of tone. This is 
in accordance with modern taste, which is impatient of mere beauty 
without urgent dramatic motive ; but it is only part of Bellini’s 
Original intention. The most serious fault in her singing arises from 
the uneven development in—and even more between—the low, 
middle and top registers of the voice, the existence in fact of three 
different voices with marked and sometimes awkward chang:s of 
gear in the middle of a phrase. Her recitative is a powerful and often 
noble declamation, only marred by an unfortunate tendency to attack 
strongly accented notes from underneath in order to heighten the 
dramatic effect. It is difficult to believe that Giulietta Simionato is 
the same singer who sang Cherubino at Edinburgh with such striking 
success five or six years ago. Her voice has entirely chang>d in 
character, darkened and gained in power, but lost some of its ease 
and purity. She made a most striking Adalgisa, charming the eye 
as well as the ear, and the brilliance of her upper and lower registers 
won her great applause. Her middle register is not wholly secure 
and there is an occasional tendency—much more noticeable when 
she sang Azucena in Trovatore—to ** boom.’’ The performance of 
Trovatore was altog>ther less distinguished than that of Norma. 
I found Erede’s conducting very tame and James Johnston threw 
away the part of Manrico, apparently not sufficiently interested to 
exert his remarkable vocal powers or to throw himself with any 
enthusiasm into what is not, dramatically, a very difficult rdle. 
Mme Callas’s singing both here and in Aida was less distinguished 
than in Norma and, although she had great moments, they were not 
generally at the great climaxes. ; 

The performance of Meistersinger on July 3rd was something quite 
outside the normal run of Covent Garden. Paul Schoeffler, B:nno 
Kusche, Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Murray Dickie can probably 
not be bettered anywhere in the parts of Sachs, Beckmesser, Eva and 
David. Schoeffler especially showed a command of tone, phrase, 
gesture and movement which made his performance a great 
** classical *’ interpretation of the part of Sachs. Kusche, too, is a 
Beckmesser not only supportable—no mean feat—but positively 
amusing. His stance, his gestures, his smalls fics seem perfectly 
spontaneous and he never deforms or misuses his voice to obtain a 
spurious dramatic effect. Mme Schwarzkopf only wants a somewhat 
fuller, rounder tone to make her Eva equally distinguished ; the 
clarity and grace of her singing are wholly admirable and she has an 
easy naturalness when singing German which she cannot be expected 
to achieve with English words. Murray Dickie’s was a linguistic as 
well as a vocal feat, and there must be very few non-German singers 
who can carry off David’s lengthy lecture to Walther in Act 1 with 
such eloquence and skill. Hans Hopf, the Walther, though far from 
carrying away the audience by the richness of his voice and the 
beauty of his singing (which is Walther’s dramatic réle as well as 
every singer’s ambition) gave a very decent performance throughout 
and wisely saved himself for his major part in the last act. The 
orchestral playing was something of a disappointment. Clemens 
Krauss conducted and, despite his great experience, did not seem to 
have the control over the orchestra or the ability to draw the best 
from the players which made the performance under Sir Thomas 
Beecham—with almost the same cast—so memorable. 

MARTIN Cooper. 





THEATRE 

King Henry V. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 

Last year the Bristol Old Vic put the old Old Vic to shame when 
they came up to the Waterloo Road with Denis Carey’s bright 
production of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Now they are back 
again, but with some of the brightness fallen from their air: it is 
not only over-familiarity with that exercise in patriotism, King 
Henry V, which leads to a final impression of ordinariness. And yet 
it is not ordinary either. Who could say that of a production in 
which Pistol, of all people, fairly outshines the King ? John Neville 
begins well, it is true, when he claps on his crown, sits on irresolution, 
and gives his excellent answer to the Dauphin’s service of sneers ; 
but thereafter he seems to find the blunt and bloody réle uncongenial. 
If Henry is not the plain‘man here, he is no more effective than the 
wooden sword he waves towards the breach. Mr. Neville’s Henry 
thinks altogether too much, and deep thoughts are a dangerous 
thing for an actor playing such a hero. James Cairncross as Pistol 
makes ample use of such resonance and volume as Mr. Neville does 
not employ, and by the simple device of staying resolutely inside 
the charecter, makes the clown much bigger than the king. An 
odd effect. IAIN HAMILTON. 
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CINEMA 
(Empire.}——-MacDonald of the Canadian 


Innocents in Paris. 
Square Theatre.}——Sadko. (Con- 


Mounties. (Leicester 
tinentale.) 


Ir is only a couple of months since the first London cinema installed 
its wide screen, and already one is coming, rather disturbingly, to 
take the innovation for granted. Yet as long as films shot in the 
customary three-by-four proportions are projected on the wider 
screen, with top and bottom arbitrarily lopped from the picture, 
there will be distortion ; composition suffers; in close-up, chins 
and the tops of heads hover distractingly close to the borders of the 
frame. And, once the screen has arrived, it appears immovable : 
size—or, rather, width—has become the criterion, Cinemascope is 
on the way, and the conversation piece must be enlarged to take 
its chances with the adventure story. The two wide screen pictures 
shown this week, Innocents in Paris and MacDonald of the Canadian 
Mounties have perhaps little to lose ; it is hard to see what either 
gains from its new proportions. 

Britain, One supposes, must take responsibility for the ubiquitous 
fashion of the omnibus or anecdotal film, with a different star to 
each story : without Quartet and Trio, it might never have happened. 
Innocents in Paris, which despatches, among others, a Civil Service 
official (Alastair Sim), a Royal Marines bandsman (Ronald Shiner), 
an artist named Gwladys (Margaret Rutherford) and a wide-eyed 
ingénue (Claire Bloom) via B.E.A. to Paris, chooses to pursue its 
episodes simultaneously ; a sort of insurance policy, since when 
things are going badly we can still hope for the reappearance of 
Mr. Sim. What happens to the Innocents comes straight from the 
comic paper world, in a laboured anthology of national jokes about 
the Englishman who teaches obtuse foreigners the rules of cricket, 
the Scot who clings grimly to his kilt and his wallet, and the Russian 
who makes difficulties at an international gathering. An attempt, 
in one episode, at bright sophistication seems in its way more painful 
than the insular, not to say provincial, humours otherwise dispensed 
by the script-writer, Anatole de Grunwald, and the director, Gordon 
Parry. Alastair Sim, face wildly contorted, strains for an elusive 
laugh and Claire Bloom looks rather unhappy. 

Westerns have not been quite the same since the studios decided 
to give a belated fair deal to the Indians. the 
familiar Hollywood faces peering through the war paint—somehow 
lack the old villainous vitality, and plots have become more com- 
plicated now that each treacherous Redskin tends to be paired off 
with a renegade white man. In MacDonald of the Canadian Mounties 
Corporal Tyrone Power, with an imperturbable tooth-paste advertise- 
ment smile, ventures single-handed into an Indian encampment to 
conduct the tribe back to its reservation. All the play with bows and 
arrows, war cries and threats of burning eannot disguise the fact 
that with these well-bred Indians the task is an easy one. 

The Russian Sadko, based on the Rimsky Korsakov symphonic 
poem, tells the story of a legendary hero who, in pursuit of the bird 
of happiness, sails to the far North, to India and to the kingdom 
beneath the sea before concluding, as such travellers usually do, 
that happiness remains at home. Alexander Ptushko’s film is fantasy 
in the decorous, heavy-handed post-war Soviet manner—some finely 
recorded music, a decorative, greenish-blue underwater scene and 
an engaging glimpse, in the Indian sequence, of a force of elephants 
wearing small, round tin hats; but little charm or imaginative 
vitality. S. Stolyarov declaims somewhat ponderously as Sadko, 
whose reiterated trust in ** the people,’’ though, would not seem out 
of place from a suitably democratic Hollywood Arabian Nights hero. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON. 


(Virginia Graham is on holiday.) 


Cat Beside the Shoe-box 


A careful aesthetic might have made of this 
A cat and shoe-box composition, purred 
And arched his back and thrilled in empathies. 


But Smart, ebullient lunatic, would bless 
The compact pretty attitude, as boon 
And token of a cosmic happiness. 


My cat’s no blessed Geoffrey, nor am I 

The pyknic zany to her innocence : 

A cruel puss, she lets her kittens die. 

And yet forgo aesthetic distances : 

Unwinking eyes say man and cat in this 

Guilt of the creature are accomplices. 
DONALD DAVIE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE old rhyme says that a swarm of bees in June is worth a silver 
spoon. We were blessed with three silver spoons, all from adjoining 
properties. Had the swarms come in May they would have been 
“worth a load of hay” but unfortunately they did not and now we 
are in July when a swarm is worth no more than a butterfly. We are 
not anxious to cope with more swarms, although we may have to, 
for it has turned out that neither of our original two colonies has 
swarmed and one, the larger and more virile of the two, is due to do 
so. We have five colonies in all now and owe three to the fact that 
their former owners failed to prevent them taking flight. I read the 
other day that the law about ownership of bees insists that the swarm 
can only be claimed by an owner who keeps them in sight and hearing 
and he can only recover them with the permission of the occupier of 
the land on which they settle. Presumably, without such permission, 
he can do nothing. No one came to claim the bees that descended 
upon us. Without much experience in the business of taking swarms, 
we might have welcomed any claimant, but all the bees are safely 
hived and are working now. We have gained experience and 
established ownership. 


Thirst 


Anyone who has spent a long hot summer day out of doors without 
a good supply of drinking water knows the temptation of the water 
in the stream or lake. It seems so pure and fresh, tumbling from pool 
to pool or lapping the stones by the shore yet it can be dangerous. 
I thought of this danger as I watched a man drinking the water of a 
reservoir. Probably he felt that because it was a town’s water supply 
it was pure, but of course before it reaches the town it is made pure 
and the organic matter is removed or rendered harmless in filters 
and chlorinating equipment. Once, when sorely tried by thirst I 
knelt to drink from a lake and discovered that there was a dead 
lamb among the stones. I thought of the contamination, of the 
parasites that might have found a home in my body and shuddered 
as I continued on my way, and yet in my childhood | must have 
quenched my thirst on countless occasions without thought for the 
source of the spring or the nature of the land through which its 
water drained. 
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Strawberry Losses 

A few days of heavy, low cloud can make an astonishing difference 
to a strawberry bed, particularly if the plants are of a leafy variety 
such as Climax, for without sun the berries fail to ripen, turn brown 
and rot. The early part of the main crop season was bad from this 
point of view, a market gardener informed me at the weekend. Early 
strawberries of the Cambridge strain were successful, but in our 
locality, where a main crop glut was expected, browning and rotting 
caused a loss to growers of between forty and fifty per cent. of the 
anticipated crop. When the berries fail to swell and ripen in the 
ordinary way they have to be picked and cleared from the bed. 
If the weather improves the sun brings the younger fruit to maturity 
without it suffering, but dull days during picking time can put up the 
price of strawberries for a week and waste the labour of the gardener 
and his assistants. 


The Cleg 

When a fly alighted on the back of my hand I felt the tickling 
sensation and then its bite which made me strike and kill it at once. 
It was what I was brought up to know as a cleg, one of the Tabanidae 
and a fly that makes horses bolt and heifers run like wild things. 
Working in the hayfield we often found clegs on our necks and arms 
and, although no one ever suffered the bite long enough to find out, 
it was said that the cleg would gorge on blood until he burst. I often 
had the task of keeping clegs from a restless carthorse on a hot day 
and suffered the whip of the horse’s tail as I did my best to kill 
the flies and so prevent the horse taking off at a gallop. 


Garden Raiders 

Sir Evelyn Howell, who lives in Cambridge, recommends to me 
the use of black thread to protect peas from jackdaws much in the 
same way as it is used to keep sparrows away from fruit bushes, 
and I intend trying it not only over peas but over young cabbage 
plants. When I visited the cabbage patch I was dismayed to see 
havoc that seemed to have been done by caterpillars. A second 
glance proved that birds had nibbled the leaves of the plants until 
only stalks remained, for other plants under cloches had escaped. 
The crime has been committed by jackdaws. They are never out of the 
garden and pigeons visit infrequently at the moment. The jackdaws 
will go short of salad until the plants can be replaced and then they 
may be discouraged if the thread does what we hope it will do. 

IAN NIALL, 














SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 175 
Report by Joyce Johnson 
Ancient mythology provides an explanation of the origin and nature 
of the narcissus and sunflower. Readers were asked to invent a legend 
which explains the origin and nature of any other flower. 


First I must adopt a school-marmish tone and point out to quite 
half of the entrants that an explanation of the nature as well as the 
origin of the flower was requested. That over, we can now enjoy 
ourselves, I hope. There were a few puns—* This’// be a warning *’ 
(P. M.), ** Sell and dine ’’ (R. B. Browning), ** My ! Oh so ‘tis ”’ 
(Findlay P. Murdoch), but nobody rode a dendron. 

The vast majority of competitors went back to Greek and Roman 
mythology, although there was nothing in the terms of reference to 
prevent them from concocting a legend with a present-day flavour, 
as the first prize winner has so successfully done. Three pounds 
and grateful thanks to him. The remaining two pounds nearly 
went to G. E. Assinder for his almost-as-funny story, but on second 
thoughts I decided he should lose some marks for his non-conformity 
(see my opening paragraph) and he must therefore share it with 
N. Hodgson, whose entry nicely combines conformity with 
entertainment. 

I had hoped the more oddly-behaved flowers would have been 
chosen—the soldanella that blooms under the snow, or the insecti- 
vorous sun-dew or pitcher-plant ; but dandelions, thistles and butter- 
cups invaded the field. Especially dandelions. After careful weeding 
out and selecting the three prize blooms, I am still left with a very 
pretty bunch, comprising an edelweiss from Walter Percival, blue- 
bells from C’ J. Blundell, roses and lilies from G. M. Knocker, 
eschscholtzia from D. Nicholson, heliotrope from D. L. L. Clarke, 
Solomon’s seal from Sawdust Asgold, fuchsia from Carla Lanyon, 
buttercups from Edward Blishen, white deadnettle from Eric 
Swainson, three dandelions from Pibwob, Allan M. Laing and A. M. 
Sayers and a black stinking horehound from R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 
(D. R. Peppy) 
Honeysuckle 


The Ancient American writer Demonrunjan tells of the love of Jodocus, 
a penniless youth, for Susicu, a nymph o’ Maniac (identity obscure, 
possibly a guardian of innocent maidens). Unhappily for Jodocus, 
Susicu was carried off by the ageing Philthiluca, son of Mammon, who 
surrounded her with Ice to prevent her recapture. 

When Jodocus confronted Philthiluca, saying *‘ My honey’s playing 
you for a sacker,’’ Philthiluca invoked the avenging dejty of Macarthi. 
A spell turned Jodocus a bright red and he was ** fired.’’ As he was getting 
burned up, Jodocus damned the eyes of Philthiluca, who became a com- 
bined bull and bear until his death, when the gods forgave him and he 
became the Sugar god or Sugadadi. Jodocus had wanted Susicu struck 
dumb but Nature couldn’t be improved upon. So she was condemned to 
dig gold incessantly until she, too, expired ; having been a climber in 
life, she assumed floral shape as a Honey-sucker or Honeysuckle. 


(G. E. ASSINDER) 
Nemesia 
It is related that the gods who, I’m afraid my little ones, were rather 
careless about morals, got bored with that old empyrean prig Nemesis, 
particularly after her high-handed treatment of young Narcissus. Antir- 
rhinum,* they called her (old nosey). 
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The old lady and her companions the Eumenides sisters particularly 
annoyed Dionysus, always spoiling his parties and preaching about drink, 
He had been quite fond of poor Narcissus too, in a Greek sort of way. 

One day, whilst he was having a little clean fun with some Maenads in 
a grove, he espied Nemesis peering at him from round the corner of a 
temple. Her old yellow face was purple with indignation so Dionysus, 
in a rage, changed her into a similar sort of flower of the genus 
scrophulariaceae ¢ and that, children, is why we say that Nemesis is always 
just round the corner. And the flower was called Nemesia. 


* Apparently Nemesia was known to the Greeks as Antirrhinum (like 
a snout). 

} Believe it or not, it is true. 

(N. HopGson) 
Children’s Hour—Eros and Dandelion (contd.) 

I am now going to tell you about Eros’ brother Dandelion, a sturdy 
little chap with bright, golden hair. When Eros with his magic made 
Jupiter fall in love with human maidens, Dandelion, who was good at 
hiding and popping up in unexpected places, used to spy on him and then 
tell Mrs. Jupiter, Juno. Well, once when Dandelion told Juno he had seen 
Jupiter kiss a// the three Misses Grace (Euphrosyne, Aglaia and Thalia) 
in the garden of the Hesperides, Jupiter caught and turned him into a 
flower with a long deep root, so that he should not be able to run about 
and spy any more. But it was of no use. And to this day, however much 
you cut him down, Dandelion’s golden head pops up again somewhere 
else and he sends out symbolic messages for the winds to carry to Juno, 
in the shape of—Little Bits of Fluff. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 178 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


A prize of £5 is offered for an extract from a love scene in a play set 
against the background of one of the following : the United Nations 
Headquarters, a Home Office Approved School, the office of a literary 
weekly, a Civil Defence Training Centre, the Stock Exchange, the 
Athenaeum, the College of Arms, or a Trade Union Annual Conference, 
Limit 200 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than July 21st. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of July 3ist. 





The Spectator, July 9th, 1853 


THERE has been a split in the Mormon population inhabiting the Great 
Salt Lake City. Some of the saints are asking for “ proofs.” 
Governor Brigham Young addressed the true saints in the tabernacle 
on the 27th March, in a wildand ferocious style of eloquence. He bade 
the sceptics to be off to California; and made an appeal to his hearers 
to drive out the recusants by force of bowie-knife; a work for which 
he invoked Divine aid. The appeal was heartily responded to; but 
whether executed we know not. 

* * * * 
Ir appears that in a review at Woolwich, last week, one of the 
Horse Artillery was wounded: in the eager emulation of “ efficiency,” 
the piece was fired before the man withdrew the ramrod; and his 
arm has since been amputated. The King of Hanover was present: 
on the accident being mentioned, he rode to the spot, and expressed 
himself with much feeling. “It is all my fault,” he said; “it would 
not have happened but for me; if I had not come down it would 
not have taken place.” He directed the commanding-officer on the 
ground to report to him daily how the man got on. The King has 
granted the man a pension of 20/. a year, and one of the Hanoverian 
officers has given him 30/. The soldier is also entitled to a retiring 
pension of 6d. a day, with one of equal amount on account of his 
wound. 

* * * * 
Tue Society of Arts offered a premium of 10/. for the invention of 
a secure lock—the result of the famous lock-picking crusade of Mr. 
Hobbs in 1851. A man named Saxley of Sheerness recently sent 
in one, and to him the prize was awarded by a committee; Mr. 
Chubb in the chair. But here the indefatigable Hobbs again appears; 
discovers that the new lock is constructed on an old principle; and 
actually picks it on the spot in three minutes ! 

* . 
Tue election proceedings at Sligo commenced on Tuesday; when Mr. 
Patrick Somers, Mr. John Sadleir, Mr. John Hanly, and several! other 
candidates were nominated. Mr. Sadleir obtained the show of hands, 
but a poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Somers and Mr. Hanly. 
The last-named gentleman called the Reverend Mr. O'Connor a liar, 
and struck him; a series of combats followed, terminated by a charge 
from the police, who used the butt-ends of their guns. 
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The Unfriendly 


Bumper 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


URING the rubber of cricket Test Matches played in 

Australia in 1924-25, Maurice Tate took thirty-eight 

wickets, the most ever taken by any bowler in a 
single Test series. This was observed and recorded at the 
time. It was not then known that his bowling on that tour 
exemplified the historic grounds for the debated cricket tactic 
usually now called the “ bumper.” 


Despite the record number of wickets credited to Tate, much 
of his best bowling was wasted. It is generally agreed that 
the finest single delivery in his method was the out-swinging 
ball which, leaving the bat late in its flight, moved with Tate’s 
characteristically great pace off the wicket, towards the slip- 
field. This had always been the most effective delivery of 
the great fast bowlers who, inviting the batsman to play a late 
cut; then betrayed him, by speed or’swing, into the minute 
misjudgement which caused him to edge a catch to the slips 
or the wicket-keeper. H. L. Collins, then the captain of 
Australia, recognised Tate as the major danger to his team’s 
success and~undertook the task of checking him. Collins’ 
method was to refrain, whenever possible, from playing any 
stroke at all to Tate’s outswinger during the period when the 
ball was new and the bowler at his freshest and most hostile. 
Twice during the series he was bowled by deliveries from Tate 
which he had decided to leave unplayed. He soon learned, 
however, to cover up with his pads against the possibility of 
the breakback which, pitching outside his off stump, turned 
into the wicket. 

This method was not entirely new, but it now spread through 
almost all first-class cricket. The late cut became almost an 
obsolete stroke: once part of the normal practice of the game, 
its execution became a rare and spectacular occurrence. The 
faster bowlers, in reply, began to employ, to an increasing 
extent, the inswinging ball or the “classic” method of the 
breakback with which Spofforth had bowled out the English 
team in 1882. The batsmen’s counter was literally to play 
the ball with their pads. Bowes, of Yorkshire, told me 
he once bowled five of the finest balls of his career, consecu- 
tively, to one of the best of all batsmen. Each pitched on a 
perfect length at great pace, outside the line of the off stump 
and turned in so as to have hit the middle stump. Each was 
calmly and deliberately fended off by the great player with his 
right pad. Bowes frequently bowled short-pitched balls along 
the line of, the leg stump to force batsmen into using their 
bats, if only in self-defence. 

Thus the entire shape of fast and fast-medium bowling was 
changed. In August, 1932, at Cardiff, the Nottinghamshire 
opening bowlers, Larwood and Voce, bowled a day-long series 
of short-pitched balls to the late Maurice Turnbull of 
Glamorgan. Turnbull, a strong player of fast bowling, played 
an innings of 205 against them. Spectators were puzzled that 
two bowlers of such standing should bowl “ harmless” long- 
hops to a batsman so capable in the execution of the hook 
stroke. The fact that they stationed the majority of their 
fieldsmen in the close catching positions on the leg side 
appeared unfoundedly optimistic. 

Within three months, this type of bowling, labelled by the 
Press “bodyline,” was being employed by the same two bowlers 
to win a series of Test matches in Australia. One main reason 
for its success was, undoubtedly, the greater pace of Australian 
wickets at that time by comparison with those in England. It 
is also relevant that the shortage of fast bowlers in Australian 
cricket of the period led to their batsmen being out of practice 
against such pace. The same method was used by the West 


Indian fast bowlers against England in 1933, when D. R 
Jardine, who had directed Larwood and Voce in Australia, 
mastered it to the extent of scoring a century in the Test Match 
at Old Trafford. 





This was the type of attack which the M.C.C., in legislating 
against it in 1935, defined as “ persistent and systematic bowling 
of fast short-pitched balls at the batsman standing clear of his 
wicket,” and described as “unfair.” This year the words 
“ standing clear of his wicket ” have been deleted. 


There can be no doubt that this form of attack arose entirely 
from the defensive tactics adopted by the batsmen. Charles 
Kortright, who was generally said to be the fastest bowler 
cricket had known, once told me that fast bowlers in his day 
—the 1890s—did not use the “ bouncer ” because “ we did not 
need to—we bowled fast outside the off stump and the batsman 
tried to cut us: that was all we wanted.” 

That the bowler needed assistance against “ modern ” batting 
methods was, in fact, tacitly admitted by the M.C.C. in their 
simultaneous legislation to introduce the “ new ” Ibw Jaw, which 
made it possible for a batsman to be out leg-before-wicket to 
a ball which pitched on the off side of the wicket. It was clearly, 
although unofficially, indicated by leading cricket administrators 
that neither orthodox leg-theory, nor the fast bowler’s age-old 
right (as Wisden said) to “ put a batsman on the qui vive ” was 
in question. Indeed, such bowlers as the Australians Gregory 
and Macdonald in 1921 had, from time to time, deliberately 
dropped a ball short against batsmen who showed a tendency 
to flinch. The ethics of this tactic have never, apparently, been 
seriously questioned. 

It may yet, however, be pertinent that the law speaks of the 
attack being “ persistent and systematic ” and not “ persistent or 
systematic.” Thus, the continued bowling of fast and short- 
pitched balls at the batsman does not in itself constitute an 
offence. This may result from inability on the bowler’s part 
to control his length. There must, presumably, be evidence 
that the practice is “ systematic ”—part of a plan. Moreover, 
as the law reads, it is the unfairness, and not the danger, of the 
method that is condemned. This poses for the umpire the 
question of evidence, which, it seems, must be the posting of 
leg-side fieldsmen in such positions as to catch the batsman 
out from strokes made in self-defence. Yet that disposition 
would differ little from that employed for ordinary leg-theory. 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion that English crowds 
at the moment resent the bowling of an occasional short- 
pitched ball. On only one occasion—and that limited to five 
deliveries—has any Australian bowler in England since the war 
employed the “ bumper” in any concentrated form. Lindwall, 
in particular, used it very sparingly, and was judged often to 
take wickets because the batsman was looking for the 
“ bouncer ” which did not come. Here it might be argued that 
the flying ball kept as a surprise is more dangerous to the 
batsman than a series of such deliveries, bowled to a field which 
warns the batsman in advance of the likelihood of such a ball. 


Above all, much of the lack of sympathy in this country for 
short, fast bowling arises from the fact that our players and 
spectators, like those of Australia in 1932-33, are not condi- 
tioned to fast bowling in our normal domestic play. The 
batsmen’s reactions to this bowling, as apparent to the crowd, 
are disturbing to a far greater extent than they would be if 
the players were in practice against bowling of such speed. 
In 1948, our leading batsmen were unsure against the 
bowling of Miller and Lindwall in the early part of the season 
but subsequently, and with practice, came to play them quite 
soundly. Unfortunately the Test rubber was lost while they 
learnt. There is unhappily reason to believe that the good 

oung players developed in England in the past three years, 

ae Ea great their natural and technical gifts, may also need 
practice to develop the speed of their reflexes. Once again, 
only the Australian bowlers provide that practice—and then it 
is match-practice, with Test Match defeat always its possible 
price. 











LETTERS TO 


The Way of Michael Scott 


6m,—Mr. Alport is understandably anxious to justify his Govern- 
ment’s imposition of Federation in face of the opposition to it both 
in Africa and Britain. But is he justified in claiming the sanction 
of Christianity for the doctrine that the State has the right to exact 
obedience from its subjects and that the individual has the duty to 
obey ? Would he apply his interpretation of the saying “ Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s ” to the populations of Poland 
and Eastern Berlin ? 

Such an interpretation is slender ground for his assumption that 
Christ taught a form of Statism for his own people and age and that 
he bound all subsequent generations by a doctrine that government 
with or without the consent of the governed, with or without a form 
of representation based upon racial discrimination, carries equally the 
sacred obligation of obedience. Surely Christ's religion cannot be so 
tamed. Nothing less than its full power and glory will suffice both 
for the dispossessed and those who are themselves possessed by this 
world. 

We can see what a hideous crop of tares is growing up, what 
perversions of Christ’s way of life are being propagated, what bogus 
revolutionary programmes are being offered to the poor and ignorant 
and the oppressed peoples of the world. This peril to man and his 
civilisation has been brought about partly through a persistent human 
tendency in history to try to reduce Christ’s religion to a respectable 
conformity. But if we prefer our religion in a morning coat let us 
not pretend to the Africans that we have put on the whole armour 
of God. 

Something more is needed not only by the ignorant and oppressed 
but by the wise and powerful in our time. Take away just enough 
of the Christian gospel to make it conform to the requirements of 
governments and we are in danger of depriving the world of any hope 
of deliverance. Humanity has been turning away in despair from 
empty claims to salvation, because what is needed is a civilised 
method of struggle against injustice and unreason and of overcoming 
evil and the terror of evil. 

Christ’s passive resistance to Caesar was incidental to his great 
struggle to overcome evil with good. But Christ’s resistance and that 
of his followers in subsequent history proved infinitely stronger than 
Caesar’s Empire, despite its attempts to suppress Him and them by 
violence. 

With organised Christianity weakened by subsequent compromises 
and its own internal divisions Christians of our time are faced with 
the challenge of evil in more highly organised forms and a wider 
historical context. In Africa the corruption of Christianity has gone 
very far. In South Africa alone, according to Dr. Sundkler, there are 
more than eight hundred different Christian sects. In Nyasaland, 
since the attempts to impose Federation with Rhodesia and the 
acquiescence in this by certain Christian leaders and some missionaries 
(with notable exceptions), African leaders have begun to say “ Why 
not an African Church? There is an Anglican Church and a Scottish 
Church and a Dutch Church and German, Swiss and American 
churches.” 

Some Africans, considering the Christian statesmanship of those to 
whom the protection of their country was entrusted, the successors 
today of Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Laws, are beginning to think of the 
possibilities of Islam with its seemingly attractive emphasis on the 
oneness. of God, on fidelity and brotherhood as contrasted with 
apartheid and some of our other Christian infidelities. 

Africans today are confronted with many choices. One of these is 
the necessity of choosing the methods and means whereby they will 
resist injustice and the imposition on them of systems of law and 
society which violate what we ourselves have taught them of the 
dignity and worth of the human person. It may be said that this 
conception is held by only the educated few. These Mr. Alport and 
his colleagues believe can be safely discounted in Nyasaland. But 
can thev be discounted? They represent the fruits of many genera- 
tions of missionary, educational and their own efforts. Any scheme 
which reckons on discounting them will result in: another serious 
miscalculation in Africa, the losses of which may not be so easily 
written off as other miscalculations have been. 

If the choice for the African people lies between the methods 
of violent and non-violent resistance to systems enforced upon them 
without their consent, is Mr. Alport so sure that the methods of 
civil disobedience or passive resistance are incompatible with the 
methods and the Spirit of Christ? It is true that Christ did not 
recommend any particular programme for righting political wrongs. 
But nor did he ever enjoin that slaves should at any time or by any 
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means be freed. He is not recorded as saying that it would be wrong 
for his followers belonging to one race to claim superiority over 
others belonging to another and devise separate systems for them, 
Our contemporary attitudes and actions are only now being formed 
from what we believe about Christ Himself and can be derived (wrongly, 
says Dr, Malan) from his teaching. 

The mission of Christianity in Africa today is to the educated 
and civilised as well as to the poor and ignorant and oppressed. The 
responsibilities of African Christian leadership in this are great. The 
“native problem” for Christians is becoming a “white problem.” 
African leaders whether Christian or not have the choice of using 
civilised or uncivilised methods of resistance. Those who use the 
methods of non-violence and non-co-operation say they prefer to accept 
the penalties of unjust laws rather than acquiesce in their injustice, 
This method is not incompatible with respect and even forgiveness 
for one’s opponents. Clearly it would be more convenient for the 
Government if there were no resistance to their policies. But this 
conflict was started by those whom the Africans had welcomed peace- 
fully to Nyasaland as their protectors. May I appeal to Mr. Alport 
and others who have influence with the Government not to add to a 
wrong a greater wrong of representing any opposition to them as 
inspired by violent and evil motives and to respect the non-violent 
character of Africans’ resistance to their policy. The too ready 
resort to tear-gas, bullets and truncheons against African Christians 
using civilised methods of resistance will only weaken and undermine 
Britain’s position in Africa and that of white populations living there, 

Perhaps history will record that one of the qualities which made 
Britain great, in any true sense of the word, was her flexibility in the 
art of governing and her ability to learn from history. Thereby the 
frontiers of human freedém have been enlarged and millions in Asia 
and Africa have achieved the right, and, in the course of the struggle 
for it perhaps, the capacity to control themselves and their future, 
Perhaps, after all, the bowler hat, as opposed to the jack-boot, has 
made Britain the bewildered, and at times even unwilling, instrument of 
a divine creative purpose. Let the conflict which lies ahead in Africa 
be a civilised conflict in which both sides keep those qualities and their 
respect for one another, recalling the past and having faith in the 
outcome. 

Those of us who have oppo%Sed Federation and still oppose it 
because of the inequity and extreme form of racial discrimination in 
its political structure ought not logically to be accused of supporting 
“black domination.” We shall continue to work for the abolition of 
bogus partnerships and political representation based upon racial 
discrimination. We shall go on working for a constitution which will 
emphasise, not racial differences, but all the things both great and 
small which people of different race have in conmmon in the building 
up of a civilised order in Central Africa.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL 





10, 





Scort. 


Can There Be a Socialist Foreign Policy? 


Sm,—I would not deny that Sir Eyre Crowe's famous definition of 
Britain’s national interests still has much relevance today. My point 
was that Britain’s national interests cannot be secured in the anarchy 
of power politics to which the world is fast returning, and that Con- 
servatives are naturally reluctant to limit Britain’s national freedom 
as is required for building new international communities. 
Unfortunately neither you nor your correspondents dealt with the 
evidence I adduced to prove this from Sir Winston Churchill's recent 
conduct of foreign affairs. Sir Winston’s oracular speeches as an elder 
statesman in opposition are less convincing testimony than his actions 
in office—as Mr. Brooman-White and Miss Branston must recently 
have heard from many disillusioned Continental statesmen. 
Incidentally I am surprised that Mr. Brooman-White should refer 
to Sir Winston's trumpet-call at Ziirich for a United States of Europe, 
as this contradicted the basic principle laid down by Sir Eyre Crowe, 
that Britain should prevent any single power from dominating the 
Continent. Since, as we are now told, Sir Winston never intended 
Britain to be a member of his European Federation, it was always 
bound to be dominated by Germany. But perhaps it is unfair to 
seek a precise declaration of policy in a speech by Sir Winston 
—which has rather the function of a thunderflash thrown by a hunter 
into the undergrowth in the hope of raising some game to shoot at. 
This leads me to your odd description of Sir Winston as an 
intellectual. Surely Sir Winston’s unique contribution to the life of 
his party, his country, and the world, has been wholly one of 
personality, not of ideas—in the sense of doctrine as you used the 
word. He has had no influence whatever on the interesting evolution 
of Conservative ideology over the generations he was in the party. 
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In any case, if I were a Conservative I would be highly suspicious 
of your demand for more Tory intellectuals—there are a disturbing 
number already. Was it not Hegel, the greatest of all Conservative 
intellectuals, who wrote: “ The owl of Minerva only flies abroad when 
the shades of night are falling" ?—Yours faithfully, 


House of Commons. Denis HEALEY. 


Quaker Story 
Sir,—I trust that you will allow me to make some corrections in 
the story you publish in the current issue of the Spectator about the 
visit of Joseph Neave and my father, John Bellows, to Russia in 
1892-93. 

It is not true to say that Joseph Neave was obscure and unknown. 
He was one of the leading ministers in the Society of Friends and 
had travelled widely in the service of the Society. Nor can it be 
said that my father was “ poor and uninfluential.” Actually he paid 
his own expenses on this journey which lasted for six months. His 
standing amongst Friends is shown by the fact that he was the 
leader of the delegation which the Society sent to the Hague Peace 
Conference in 1899. 

My father did not accompany Joseph Neave as an interpreter but 
as a colleague to share in responsibility for the work. Their inter- 
preter was a man named Hermann Fast. They did not go to Russia 
as private individuals but as emissaries of the Society of Friends and 
a special committee of the Society was appointed to give them help 
and support in their important and difficult mission. Their conduct 
of the mission met with the full approval of the Society on their 
return. 

There is no foundation for the story of their meeting with the Czar. 
They never met him, nor as far as I am aware did they ever try 
to. Their work was of an extremely delicate and confidential nature 
and it was essential that it should be undertaken by men endowed 
with great wisdom and discretion. They could easily have taken 
letters of introduction with them from England but they decided to 
trust to divine guidance when they reached Russia and their decision 
was justified, for they met in a normal way all the officials whom 
it was necessary to meet. They had a most sympathetic and under- 
standing reception from the Minister of the Imperial Household, 
Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, and also from the British Ambassador and 
from the American Minister to Russia. 

They were allowed to visit freely the exiles in the remotest parts 
of the Trans-Caucasus. This involved hardships and dangers, travel- 
ling for days in mid-winter in springless carts or on horseback across 
a wild region infested with bandits, and spending nights in miserable 
caravanserais. On one occasion my father was alone upon the road 
and, on rounding a corner, he found himself confronted by four 
horsemen armed to the teeth. He hailed them in the Tartar language. 
They hesitated for a moment, and then replied in Tartar “ Peace be 
unto you” and withdrew. 

The two Friends held religious meetings with the exiles at many 
points and their visit brought much comfort and encouragement to 
these forlorn people. Many years after these events the minister of 
the British-American Congregational Church in St. Petersburg said 
that it had seemed to him that the hand of repression was never quite 
go severe again after this visit—-Yours faithfully, Joun E. BELLows. 

Eastgate, Gloucester. 

[The inaccuracies in the article “ Quaker Story ” are greatly regretted. 
The article was accepted in good faith from Mr. A. F. Wise, whose 
letter is published below. Editor—Spectator.] 


Sir,—I fear I can add nothing to what is set forth in the note sent 
to me by my father, who died in 1916, and which I passed on to 
you as I received it from him. I had no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the narrative, which as the document indicated, appeared to reflect 
the impressions of someone who was in St. Petersburg at the time. 
It is of course a matter of great regret if any inaccuracies should 
cause pain to any of the families concerned, but in so far as Mr. 
Neave dispensed with any high official level of approach, the success 
which attended the efforts which so completely ignored worldly factors 
seemed to suggest that the document might contain some matter of 
general interest—Yours faithfully, A. F. WIsg. 
United University Club. 
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On being an Irish Writer 


Sirn,—Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s lively article reminds me of an incident 
which occurred when I was in America recently. I was very taken 
aback when a young novelist said to me, “ There’s nothing to write 
about in America, What subjects are there? Everything has been 
treated.” I was taken aback because it seemed to me that America 
had, increasingly, a great deal to write about—there seemed to me so 
many frontiers even today of race, colour, habit, that England, in 
comparison, seemed all of a piece—even “ class,” the perennial subject 
for the English novelist, is disappearing. The American novelist can 
still tackle the fictional biography without embarrassment; while we, 
I believe, because of changed social conditions turn more naturally 
to the symbolism that Mr. O’Faolain says is the result of exile. His 
article needs bringing up to date. It was only possible to be an 
exile when there was a consciousness of a European cultural tradition. 
It was its existence that made the shadow-jumping possible.—Yours 
faithfully, P. H. Newsy. 
Hedgerley, Amersham Way, Little Chalfont, Bucks. 


Equestrian Statue 


Sir,—I venture to point to one modern equestrian statue as being at 
least of “ moderate distinction,” though it stands outside London and 
does not represent a martial figure. It is of John Wesley, shown as 
the itinerant preacher whom England knew two centuries ago, and it 
adorns the courtyard of the first preaching-house he built, his “ New 
Room” in Broadmead, Bristol. The late Mr. A. G. Walker, R.A, 
produced it in 1933. The rider, with the seat of a practised horse- 
man and wearing the long-skirted coat and riding-boots of the period, 
is “an easily recognisable portrait.” The horse is not at all 
“stylised” but is quite simply a good riding horse, probably a better 
animal than Wesley usually possessed. He has dropped the reins 
and pulled out a book to read, as his custom was. “ History, poetry, 
and philosophy I commonly read on horseback, having other employ- 
ment at other times,” he said. Viewed in its present setting the 
statue evokes the admiration of passers-by and, so far as I know, 
has not unduly provoked the critics —Yours faithfully, 


John Wesley's Chapel, Bristol. Epcar T. SELBy. 


Holmes, Sweet Holmes 


Sir,—There is no mystery about Picklock Holes. The name was 
invented by my father, the late R. C. Lehmann, and his Adventures 
of Picklock Holes ran serially in Punch and was subsequently pub- 
lished in book form in 1901 by Bradbury Agnew. I have, however, 
looked through the volume and cannot find any use of the phrase 
“Elementary, my dear Watson” (or rather “ Holes ”).—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN LEHMANN. 
31 Egerton Crescent, S.W.3. 


. The Lone Prairee 
Sir,—This note is inspired by Mr. David Mitchell’s letter in the 
Spectator of June Sth, 1953, commenting on “ The Lone Prairee” of 
Mr. Desmond Henn, but I had previously considered tendering my 
congratulations on your bravery in publishing another article from 
the forthright pen of Mr. Henn. Just what unfortunate experiences 
have befallen Mr. Mitchell during his sojourn in Oxford I cannot 
know, but he must have suffered some grievous wound to be so aroused 
by the humour of Mr. Henn as to state that he feels “ little affection” 
for the people of Great Britain. As one of Mr. Mitchell’s “ fellow- 
countrymen ” (the phrase is his) who recently spent three very pleasant 
years in Cambridge, I deny his right to speak for “the majority” 
of Canadians privileged to study in England. 

The recent Coronation surely demonstrates that the “ Dominion of 
the North” (the phrase is not Mr. Mitchell’s) has many enduring 
links which bind it to the vigorous, friendly island which gives life 
and order to the viable, freedom-loving Commonwealth. Wars and 
peace also prove this contention. 

Perhaps Mr. Mitchell’s contact with Canada has not been extensive 
enough for him to know that not all of our ten Provinces are 
subjected to the rigours of the “ severe environment” which he claims 
for his prairie home (which, in a number of respects, such as political 
and climatic, is rather untypical of our national life). That many 
of his fellow-provincials have discovered the attractions of life else- 
where is evidenced by the emigration from Saskatchewan which con- 
tinues from year to year. Some Saskatchewaners, it is said, have 
even taken refuge in Wisconsin, and Mr. Mitchell might very possibly 
feel more at home there than in Oxford.—Yours faithfully, 

OVERSEAS SCHOLAR. 
[The ‘writer was an I.0.D.E. (Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire) Overseas Scholar for Ontario at Cambridge University, 1949-52] 
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The Art of Churchill 


By H. J. FAIRLIE 


HORTLY before he was ordered to rest, at a tragically 

inopportune moment, Sir Winston Churchill sat, head 

bowed, on the Government front bench in the House 
of Commons, while a Labour member of Parliament read 
out a private notice question about the escape of the North 
Korean prisoners of war. The question was put, as all ques- 
tions should be put, in a slightly aggressive and challenging 
manner. One could sense the tension in the House: the fear 
(almost expectation) that the House might appear divided on 
a vital issue of policy. 

Then Sir Winston Churchill rose, and he had not completed 
his first sentence before the tension had gone. One of those 
rapid changes in the mood of the House which are sensible 
only to the experienced observer had occurred, and the House 
was united behind the Prime Minister. It is impossible to 
know to this day whether it was Sir Winston’s opening words, 
or the manner of their delivery, or (as I believe) just the way in 
which he stood at the despatch box, which conveyed to the 
House what it wanted to know: that he was speaking for 
all of them. But it was precisely this that he managed to 
convey in a momentary exchange, and when the supplemen- 
tary questions were put they were phrased and spoken quite 
differently from the original. question. 

This incident may not seem to qualify for inclusion in an 
article on Sir Winston’s oratory, since he did not make a 
speech. Yet it sums up the power of his oratory. He gives 
to every sentence and every word—except when the subject 
is particularly uncongenial and he is out of tune with it— 
every part of his being. There are orators who speak from 
the intellect only; others from the heart only; and yet others, 
one suspects, from the liver only. But Sir Winston’s is the 
speech of the whole man, its source in a hundred springs of 
his character, its power gathered from a thousand tributaries 
of his experience. To listen to him when he is at his greatest 
is to be brought face to face with the man and not with some 
selected image of him. 

He is fortunate, of course, in having a physical presence 
which projects his personality. This is the kind of attribute 
which can no more be overlooked in the orator than in the 
actor. As Curzon said, “In the art of the great orators like 
Chatham, Gladstone, Daniel O’Connell or Bright, it is clear 
that a large part was played by the splendour or harmony 
of their physical endowment,” and who, in describing the 
oratory of Sir Winston Churchill, would not start by trying 
to capture some convincing impression of his appearance ? 
I am glad only that, since the readers of this article are con- 
temporaries of Sir Winston, it is not necessary to make the 
attempt. 

There is, of course, in Sir Winston’s as in all great 
oratory much conscious and practised art and not least in 
the use which he makes of his physical endowment. There 
is a wonderful richness of gesture. His hands play marvellously 
with words even before they have been uttered, so that when 
at last they fall on the ear the way has been prepared for 
them. His stance will alter as he changes from a note of 
irony to one of high seriousness: it is almost as calculated 
as when a boxer, having feinted with his left, shifts the weight 
of his body so that the next blow will land. His face? True, 
the characteristic look of defiance settles on him when he 
approaches some critically important passage of a speech. 
But for the rest, how fleeting are the changes from light to 
shadow ! 

There is that gaze of puzzled innocence as he faces an 
uproar on the Labour benches which he has deliberately 
provoked; there is the flicker of a smile as, for a moment, 
he holds back some. shaft of amiable ridicule—and then sends 
it on its errand of deflation; there is the broad, disarming 


grin, as he offers the House some reply which he knows, quite 
as well as they, is frankly evasive; and there is the flushed face 
of anger or scorn when even his tolerance is tried too far. 
In his voice there is equal variety, not only in the changing 
inflexions, but in the manner of the delivery. He is a master 
of timing. Each pause is deliberate and practised. He will 
fumble with a word—but all the time he is searching out some 
wretched offender on the Labour benches to whom he par- 
ticularly wishes to address it. He is an artist, too, in throwing 
away his best lines. 

It all sounds very much like the art of a great comedian. 
But if the tricks and mannerisms of an orator’s delivery are 
not studied, the impact of his speaking cannot be understood. 
This is the reason for the disappointment with which one 
reads any collection of great speeches—the latest volume* of 
Sir Winston’s has just been published—trying from the printed 
page to recapture the nobility of Chatham, the torrential force 
of Fox, the sheer power of Gladstone, the magic of Lloyd 
George. No one who heard Sir Winston, with rich mockery, 
kill the Labour motion of censure in December, 1952, will 
find even a reflection of that mockery in the printed account. 
It lived only in the performance. It had died in a moment, 
its task done. 

But words and substance, of course, do matter. Sir Winston 
is often spoken of as the last of the literary orators. Tech- 
nically this is not fully accurate. The literary orators—men 
who had been brought up to study, analyse and parse the 
Attic and Roman masters—composed their speeches as works 
of art. The elaborate metaphor, the apostrophe, alliteration, 
antithesis, periphrasis, trope—every kind of literary adornment 
was considered a proper adjunct of oratory. Sir Winston is 
not of their company—because the age does not permit him 
to be. Yet he alone recalls them. He alone dare risk what 
the modern orator would consider superfluous embellishment. 
Take this for a piece of antithesis—from a speech in which 
he belaboured the Conservative Government before the war: 
“decided only to be undecided, resolved to be irresolute, 
adamant for drift, solid for fluidity, all-powerful to be 
impotent.” Chatham would have been proud to own it. 

Sir Winston Churchill, of course, can unite the two styles, 
the .elaborate and the idiomatic. There is no shock if he 
leaves “ the broad, sunlit uplands” and has a joyful fling with 





* Stemming The Tide: Speeches 1951 and 1952. (Cassell. 30s.) 
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Dr. Strasser — who organised the ‘black front’ against Hitler 
— has been in the news again. The West German Constitutional 
Court has given permission for him to return to Germany, and 
the Government is appealing against that decision. Douc Las 
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“Some chicken! Some neck!’*’ But the secret of his com- 
position lies in a union which is more subtle. He has often 
been praised for his use of the short word, the crisp word, the 
Anglo-Saxon word. This, I believe, is only half the secret. The 
success lies in the combination of the #:ort word with an almost 
inflated rotundity—or Latinity—of style. Here is an unremarkable 
sentence from a speech he made shortly before Munich : ** I predict 
that the day will come when, at some point or other, on some issue 
or other you will have to make a stand, and I pray God that, when that 
day comes, we may not find that, through an unwise policy, we are 
left to make the stand alone.’’ It is only the short words which save 
the sentence from sagging in the middle. It is only the carefully 
rounded sentence which gives these short words their impact. 

Of the substance of Sir Winston’s speeches there is only one 
point to be made. His historian’s vision enables him to see and 
put great events in perspective—in the perspective not only of the 
past, but of the future. Take any of his greatest speeches on foreign 
policy, and it will be seen that he looks back only in order, two 
sentences later, to peer into the future. This is what unites him with 
the great orators of the past : he has, like them, the ability to make 
men aware of great events and bring them face to face with great 
decisions. This is, in fact, the function of oratory at its highest : 
to raise men’s eyes to horizons they had perhaps never suspected to 
exist, and to leave them contemplating the far-off things as well as 
the near. Only two other British orators have had this power in 
the same or greater measure than Sir Winston Churchill, and by this 
test he ranks with Chatham and Gladstone as one of the three greatest 
orators in British history. 

Oratory is a suspect art, perhaps because the art of controlling 
great audiences is too dangerous not to be regarded with suspicion. 
But oratory, in the modern world, is still the most potent instrument 
of leadership. There may be those who doubted it even after 1940. 
They cannot doubt it still after Sir Winston Churchill’s last speech 
on foreign policy in the House of Commons. The voice and the 
words of one man, again matched to the occasion as they were 
thirteen years before, offered leadership to the world in accents to 
which it could not but respond. The merits of the offer do not 
concern us here. But it will stand for many generations as an 
extraordinary feat of oratory by a man of seventy-eight. 


Who Goes West? 


Westward the Course of Empire. By Bernard De Voto. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 42s.) 
THe Welsh are involved in many stramge stories. One of the 


strangest is that of the discovery and colonisation of America in 
the year 1170 by Madoc, the son of Owen Gwynned. Those who 
believed in and elaborated this story were quite undeterred by 
any estimations of probability or respect for evidence. (To begin 
with, Owen Gwynned, according to Bernard De Voto, never had a 
son called Madoc.) It was decided that the Welsh, after founding 
the Aztec, Mayan and Peruvian civilisations, after battling bravely 
against innumerable enemies and leaving throughout the continent 
marks of their architecture, their learning (they were fortunate 
enough to possess and to reverence a copy of the Bible some years 
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before the invention of printing) and their language (“‘ penguin,”’ for 
instance, is clearly derived from the Welsh ** pengwynn ”’ meaning 
** white rock *’), disappeared somewhere, always just beyond the 
bounds of discovery, in the far west. An account of this story 
submitted to the Llangollen Eisteddfod in 1858, was rejected as 
ineligible for the competition because the author did not believe the 
story to be a true one. 


But this is only one of many myths that concern the discovery 
and the occupation of America by Europeans. Moreover myth and 
fact are often inextricably bound together. There is, for example 
the extraordinary record, early in the sixteenth century, of Cabeza 
de Vaca, who, with two other Spaniards and a negro, was captured 
by Indians and after appalling hardships (he used, incidentally, to 
shed his skin twice a year, like a snake) managed to get himself and 
his companions recognised as gods. And then, having travelled 
more widely in the unknown country than anyone else had ever done, 
he still prefers the jewels and cities which he has not seen, but of which 
he thinks he has heard, to the miraculous facts of his own experience, 
Indeed the long record of fact from the time of Cortez to the time of 
Mackenzie and the time of Lewis and Clark is miraculous enough, 
It is a record of fantastic courage and endurance, of appalling 
cruelties, a record of men in the mass and of individual men, of 
different and warring cultures, each with its own peculiar virtues and 
vices. The complications of the theme are immense. Different 
races, different religions, different economic and political systems are 
all acting and counteracting in a framework of geography which only 
very gradually becomes distinct to the actors themselves. And, if 
some of the processes of American imperialist expansion are lengthy, 
tortuous and exceedingly complicated, others, such as the purchase of 
Louisiana for sixty million francs, are abrupt and simple. 


There are paradoxes everywhere in this fascinating story. It was, 
for instance, not the libertarian Americans but the reactionary 
English who (though only in the presumed interest of the fur trade) 
were in favour of allowing the Indian tribes to remain in possession 
of their land. It was the Spaniards who, with an unexampled record 
of cruelty and massacre, were the only Europeans to organise Indian 
states which are still in existence. Then there are the different eco- 
nomic aims of the rival imperialisms—for the Spaniards’ gold, silver 
and jewels, for the English and French furs, for the Americans every- 
thing, but, above all, land. The Americans started slowly but they 
started surely and, as they went on their path, they proceeded with a 
tremendous acceleration. 


In some 600 pages Bernard De Voto has attempted to describe 
and to explain the story of the exploration of North America from its 
discovery to 1805. He has admirably succeeded not only in giving 
his readers some idea of the enormous background and the com- 
plexities of his various interwoven themes, but also in revealing at 
least something of the characters and the personal experiences of the 
amazing men who made the history. He emphasises most rightly 
the great importance of the real geographical situation and also of the 
various misconceptions of it that prevailed from time to time ; but 
he comes down firmly against the extreme geopolitical view that is 
deterministic. ‘* History is not geography,’’ he writes, ‘‘ it is men 
and the events they produce.’’ Yet still he seems fashionably to 
sigh for some view of history which is, if not deterministic, at least 
** scientific ’’ in some rationalistic sense. ‘‘ History abhors determ- 
inism but cannot tolerate chance ’’ is another of his aphorisms, 
Thucydides would have admitted that, whether ‘* history ’’ can 
** tolerate ’’ it or not, there does happen to be an element of the 
unpredictable in human affairs. To imagine that the growth and the 
expansion of the American people were preordained either by destiny 
or geography is a myth like the myth of the followers of Madoc. 


Here men most evidently made history. It is a grim, great and 
ruthless process, often inspiring, often horrifying. The varieties of 
men, their faults and virtues, their dreams and acts, are both stupen- 
dous and, in a strange sense, commonplace. Grand things were done 
and said. One is impressed, too, by such things as the following 
entry (date about 1790) in the log of Alexander Henry, an employee 
of the North West Company, living in close contact with the Indians 
of the Red River. ‘‘ We found our strayed horses. Indians asked for 
liquor and promised to decamp and hunt well all summer, I gave them 
some. Grand Gueule stabbed Capote Rouge, Le Boeuf stabbed his 
young wife in the arm, Little Shell almost beat his old mother’s 
brains out with a club, and there was terrible fighting among them. 
I sowed garden seed.”’” REX WARNER. 





OMISSION : Invitation to an Eastern Feast, published by Hutchinson 
and advertised in the Spectator last week. The price of this book 
was omitted. The price is 21s. 
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GATHERINGS FROM 
CATALONIA 


by JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


** Mr. Langdon-Davies’s truly magnificent picture of 
life in Catalonia. Every intelligent reader should have 
this in his library. It will, I feel, become a classic 
ranking with Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain.’ .... so 
remarkable an achievement.’’—Yorkshire Post. 

16 pp. illustrations and frontispiece. 21s. net. 
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FAULT 
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This is the light-hearted story of Fitz Gibbon’s attempt 
to trace his ancestors in Ireland. The attempt did 
not meet with any great success, though he did find 
in various parts of Ireland fantastic tales still current 
of the Fitz Gibbons of the past. Like all Irishmen, 
Fitz Gibbon loves to talk, and talk he does to everyone 
he meets throughout that lovable country. His book 
will delight the Irish, seduce the English and captivate 
anyone with a touch of romanticism in his soul. 
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A Fighting Writer 


The Heart is a Lonely Hunter. By Carson McCullers. 
Press. 15s.) 


Carson McCutters’s ‘‘ poet’s eye ’’’ has already been remarked 
upon, It is indeed a fine creative eye, sweeping in this novel upon 
the breadth and depth of deep-South American town life. The effect 
of ease is deceptive. This beautiful writing is most careful and the 
persons and scenes are picked with the highest skill and played upon 
for shifting emphasis and for the thing as a whole. 


This novel, now reprinted after ten years, reminds those who know 
best the short novels and stories of The Ballad of the Sad Café, that 
Miss McCullers can stretch herself at length and lose nothing in 
strength and control. She has been likened to D. H. Lawrence and, 
though this is putting it high, there is something Lawrentian in the 
fierce way she falls upon the natural images of rocks, trees, stones and 
weather, and upon the human images of squalor, smell, flop-houses 


(Cresset 


_and cafes ; images that are always in retreat from the hunting writer. 


Lawrence brings such captives home alive and so does Miss McCullers. 
But sometimes, in the way she falls upon the human heart, she is a 
little too parti pris for an artist. Especially with the young girl Mick 
Kelly we get this feeling of a loving relationship that is embarrassing. 
. . . ** But now no music was in her mind. That was a funny thing. 
It was like she was shut out from the inside room. . . . And she 
wanted to stay in the inside room but she didn’t know how. It 
was like the inside room was locked somewhere away from her.’’ 
And also when this fourteen-year-old poetical and musically gifted 
child is putting on her party dress . . . ** silk teddies she put on, and 
silk stockings. She even wore one of Etta’s brassiéres just for the 
heck of it. . . . Six different ways she tried out her hair . . . the cow- 
licks were a little trouble, so she wet her bangs and made three spit- 
curls. . . . It was beautiful she looked—just beautiful. . . . She didn’t 
feel like herself at all.’’ 


It is a terrible story Miss McCullers has to tell and she is a fighting 
writer (which does not seem to have been so much noticed as that 
she is a beautiful writer). She fights for the, poor and the coloured 
people ; this book is as much a fight as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. And 
because it is such a fight in so good a cause one does not at first 
notice a missionary simplification—that all the poor and coloured 
people are good, or if bad only bad through hardship, so that the 
exciting and mysterious complications of human beings—how account 
for the vices and even more for the virtues that are disdainful of the 
mere mechanics of circumstance 7?—do not always have enough 
room, and so in this way the picture lacks the profounder depths. 
But how spendidly she uses her power to rouse anger ; anger that the 
Kelly family are so poor that Mick cannot learn to write her music ; 
anger that they must become so much poorer because Mick’s little 
brother shot their cousin Baby’s hair off—Baby the horrible three- 
year-old decked-out film aspirant—and they must pay the surgeon’s 
fee ; anger that the intellectual Marxist coloured Doctor Copeland 
must suffer so abominably in his heart because the coloured people 
are nof‘allowed to serve but only to be servants (‘‘ The negro race of 
its own accord climbs up on the cross every Friday °’) ; anger that 
this tragic man’s son, sentenced to the chain gang, is so roped in 
the ‘‘ ice-room ’’ that his feet, slung above the freezing floor, 
become gangrened and must be amputated. In the hired room of 
a most beautifully and fully drawn character, the deaf-mute John 
Singer, the people gather for comfort and quietness, Mick to think of 
her music, Biff from the eating-house (he is a man who is turning 
rather feminine ; he sews curtains and wishes he could have a baby— 
how he would dress her, in a little red muff and coat and white boots). 
Jake comes too ; he is a violent man, a Christian Red—‘* Resentment 
is the most precious flower of poverty. Yeah.’’—and always also 
the sad doctor. The saintly Singer’s true love is for his fellow deaf- 
mute friend who now in his lunatic asylum further south is sitting up 
in bed knitting. Singer makes the long journeys to see him and 
when he dies shoots himself. Everything is now passing ; the friends 
go away, Mick, growing up, is in Woolworth’s, Jake will obviously be 
in prison soon because of his Red sympathies (*‘ God, I’m thirsty, 
I feel like the whole Russian army marched through my mouth in its 
stocking feet.’’) Dr. Copeland too, if t.b. does not take him off 
first, will soon be in the hands of the police ; he has already been 
smacked down for ** talking bigitty.’’ 

That such things can happen as happen in this book is true and is 
abominable and Miss McCullers is plainly of the sound opinion that 
damning the Reds is no cure for them. A point about this writer 
which has not been sufficiently stressed is that what she says is as 
important as the fresh and beautiful way she says it. A poet does 
not mind having an ear lent sometimes to what he is saying as well 
as to his rhythms and images. STEviE SMITH. 
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Rude Relics 


The Castles of Great Britain. By Sidney Toy. (Heinemann. 25s,) 


THERE is ample confirmation lying about this world that the func 
tionalist theory of architecture, as propounded some thirty years ago, 
is correct ; that if we want beauty we shall find it, often in sublime 
form, in structures designed in strict obedience to purpose and to 
site. Paradoxically, however, we shall find this confirmation not in 
the buildings of the functionalist movement—mostly stylised and 
self-conscious—but in the great engineering of history, in those works 
upon which life and death, or vast economic and political systems have 
depended. The story of such structures would take us on a conducted 
tour through ancient earth-works, the pyramids, the ziggurats, the 
Roman aqueducts and roads, the Victorian viaducts and the great 
castles of the Middle Ages. Size and simplicity, directness, are their 
hall-mark. 

In The Castles of Great Britain, Mr. Sidney Toy deals with one 
aspect of this tremendous story. The popular attitude to these relics 
of feudalism has varied. As recently as the middle of the seventeenth 
century they played a part in military events ; Pontefract, for example, 
long withstood the investment by Parliamentary forces. There 
followed, therefore, a further period when the great castles were 
** slighted ’’—that is, officially damaged to a point that would make 
them useless. Then, throughout the eighteenth century, they were, 
with other mediaeval architecture, ignored as rude relics of a barbarous 
age. The ivy-clad ruins that emerged from these two centuries of 
neglect were hailed with surprised delight by the romantics of the 
Waverley school. They became the principal subject for topographical 
water-colourists. Today these castles form convenient lunch-time 
pauses on char-a-banc tours ; there is also a more serious effort to 
understand them and to envisage their half-lost forms. 

Mr. Toy has written an admirable book, packed with information, 
This is not a large tome for professional archaeologists who are 
already well served ; on the other hand it is not just one more of those 
innumerable ** outlines ’’ and handy guides that are the curse of the 
age. It is a technical book and, like all good technical books, is 
therefore fascinating to anyone who regards a castle as something 
more than an August litter basket. The author deals with overa 
hundred castles, ranging from Ancient British forts to Martello 
Towers, naturally giving most of his space to the big Norman keeps 
and to the magnificent engineering works that belong to the age of 
Edward the First. His chapter on weapons and siege engines makes 
these dry ruins live. One would, however, like to know a little more 
about the military theories and experiments, anywhere between 
Scotland and the Holy Land, that gave birth to them. The volume 
is a trifle insular ; after all in the eleventh century ** England °’ wasa 
mere geographical term, the techniques of castle building world-wide, 
The best of this book, however, is the fact that it is not just the product 
of the study; the author has observed carefully and surveyed 
accurately. His plans are excellent and the photographs adequate, 
Since the volume is not too big for the suitcase or knapsack, one 
would suggest for future editions the inclusion of a general map 
showing the whereabouts of each castle. Their distribution on 
estuaries and border frontiers would also, in this way, be illuminated 
and their place in history more easily envisaged. 


R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. 
Rhodes : A Conventional Portrait 
Cecil Rhodes. 


By André (Collins. Brief Lives, 
7s. 6d.) 


M. Maurols disarms criticism by his bibliography, a casual selection 
of six secondary authorities. No one need suppose that his book 
is a work of scholarship, nor would anyone wish him to use his 
exploratory faculty for any such purpose. His skill is in puttng 
out sensitive antennae which reveal curves and contours of unsu® 
pected delicacy in the life-shape of a Shelley or a Disraeli. Rhodes is 
too rugged a figure for treatment by this method. There he stands, as 
firm and rough and colossal as Table Mountain, which offers to 
climbers twenty-eight recognised ways of ascent but never finally 
reveals the whole of its shape to any of them. 

Perhaps the French talent for simplification serves the author of this 
book an ill turn. There have been several popular lives of Rhodes, 
so that no English réader need remain in ignorance of who he was 
or what he did. If M. Maurois had interpreted the man and his 
work, with its stupendous facade and its shabby back-premises, to 
the French people, or if he had made a new picture of this world 
shaking phenomenon as seen through French eyes, he would be doing 
a service to history. Alas, the book is not conceived in that way, 
and when the author says that he has used Hanotaux and Blanchet 
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and other French writers on colonialism we can only reply that we 
wish he had used them much more. 

To be fair to M. Maurois, it must be admitted that he has written 
a short, clear, tolerant life of Rhodes, on strictly conventional lines. 
It will be welcomed by readers who want to read about Rhodes in 
his centenary year, and by the numerous ‘‘fans’’ of André Maurois. 
It tells us nothing new about the subject, and it adds little to Maurois’s 
reputation. Consider, for example, his comment upon Chamber- 
lain’s complicity in the Jameson Raid: 

**The British Government had no choice but to disown Rhodes 
and Jameson. In some countries it is still firmly held that Chamber- 
lain knew all about Rhodes’s plans, but that this was never revealed 
because Rhodes refused to compromise Her Majesty’s Government. 
But since all the evidence has been destroyed the truth of the matter 
will never be known.”’ 

So controversial a question is not to be dismissed so lightly. 
A popular writer on this theme need not re-examine the evidence 
for Chamberlain’s complicity in detail, but he should show some 
awareness of the work of Garvin and Van der Poel. 

Yet this will not distract readers who have noi yet heard the tale 
of this money-spinner who cared little for money and less for the 
toys that money can buy, this almost inarticulate man who never 
spoke without letting loose a memorable phrase, this pioneer who 
preferred rough company while nourishing a secret awe of the 
Oxford culture which he never really got or understood, this man of 
the world who was unconcerned with women and bored with sport, 
this practical man who lived in a world of dreams. 

C. E. CARRINGTON. 


Gay and Dirty 


The English Housewife in the Seventeenth Century. 

Hole. (Chatto & Windus. 21s.) 
Not everyone has the gift for writing social history, for it requires a 
patient study of wide sources and restraint in the handling of them, 
Miss Hole is an experienced author with an obvious love of her 
subject, and her new book is full of fascinating detail and never 
becomes boring. Of course the seventeenth century presents a vast 
landscape. At its outset life was still mediaeval incharacter; in its 
middle period family affairs were disturbed; though probably less 
than might be imagined, by the civil wars; but at the end of the 
century, following a period of scientific invention and a minor in- 
dustrial revolution in the reign of King Charles II, we seem to detect 
aspects of the world in which we ourselves dwell. The cookery- 
books and medicine-chests that Miss Hole displays for us are 
reminders of far-away times, though some of them no doubt survive 
today in the country villages ; flowers were then profusely employed 
for cooking as well as to produce wines and cordials, scents and 
powders. Hips were made into tarts, buds and petals into vinegars, 
lilies into lotions, marjoram into sauces, cuckoo-flowers were eaten 
as cress and cowslips were candied or pickled. Lack of sanitation 
(the water closet was still a rarity in the reign of King Charles II) put 
a premium on scents either to make the room or the body smell 
sweeter. The careful housewife purified her rooms with scents of 
her own making. Social life then, one fancies, was a constant 
battle between the scent and the smell. 

Other delicacies of modern conduct were only emerging slowly. 
Though forks were introduced from Italy in the sixteenth century 
they did not become popular until the end of the seventeenth. The 
tables of all except the poorest classes were heavily laden (two meals 
a day was the usual practice, but they were gargantuan) and a large 
basin of water was provided in which fingers were dipped before 
drying on a napkin. ‘* We need no little forks to make hay with 
our mouths, to throw our food into them,’’ observed Nicholas 
Breton in 1618. Similarly toothbrushes were little known or used 
in the seventeenth century ; teeth were rubbed with a piece of cloth 
or handkerchief and then picked. The seeker after dental hygiene 
was advised to sleep with his or her mouth open and clear the throat 
by early-morning spitting. The upper classes spent a great deal of 
ingenuity in decorating and scenting themselves, but without the 
fork, the toothbrush or the umbrella it must have been a world in 
which beauty was easily marred. 

This contrast between gaiety and dirtiness is indeed the most 
striking fact in Miss Hole’s survey. Another point that comes out 
clearly is that England was then, as it is still, a man’s country ; 
perhaps even more so, for, at least in the age of Samuel Pepys, the 
men took more trouble over their hats and clothes than the women, 
and at Court or watering-place husbands must often have looked 
gayer and more decorative than their wives. The ideal wife, according 
to Miss Hole, was expected to show wisdom and patience, whatever 
the state of her own health. 


By Christina 
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** She was expected to present acalm front to every emergency . ,”, 
and with all this she had to be her husband’s serene and pleasant 
companion, never too hurried to look after his wants and his interests, 
- pe busy to give him all the time and attention he might require 
of her. 

Maybe the seventeenth-century housewife was not so different from 
her twentieth-century counterpart after all. 

Miss Hole perhaps makes a mistake in including a penultimate 
chapter on the ‘‘ troubles of the times ’’ which contains some 
general observations about religion not strictly cognate to her 
subject, and deserving more elaboration if pursued. But otherwise 
hers is an excellent and readable book. Maurice ASHLEY, 


Two Anthologies 


New Poems 1953. A P.E.N. Anthology. Edited by Robert Conquest, 
Michael Hamburger, Howard Sergeant. Introduction by 
C. V. Wedgwood. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


Images of Tomorrow. An Anthology of Recent Poetry. 
John Heath-Stubbs. (S.C.M. Press. 10s. 6d.) 
THE year revolves, and the P.E.N. anthology is on us again, arriving 
simultaneously with John Heath-Stubbs’s more personal selection, 
The tone of the prefaces is optimistic. C. V. Wedgwood assures 
us that ‘‘ there is richness of production among English poets 
today °’ and Mr. Heath-Stubbs that young poets are not inarticulate, 
There certainly seems to be plenty of poetry around, but mere 
numbers cannot tell us much about its quality, and it is an abdica- 
tion of the critic’s function not to attempt some other form of 

evaluation. 

The P.E.N. panorama takes in the old as well as the new. Thus, 
with his Antichrist, Edwin Muir is responsible for the best single 
poem in the book, Robert Graves and Walter de la Mare are well 
up to their own high standard, while Auden parodies himself and 
Roy Campbell produces a very unequal ballad on the Don Juan 
theme. In another section, Vernon Watkins’s poem The Dead Shag 
brings off a lyrical tour de force. Mr. Watkins has learned, perhaps 
from Yeats, how to manage a three-stress line, and the passionate 
glitter of his sea imagery makes this dynamic poem memorable, 
Among the younger poets I liked Kingsley Amis’s lfttle essay in 
irony and W. S. Merwin’s mythological riot. 

Why then does the reading of this anthology leave us with a certain 
malaise ? The answer becomes clearer after a glance at Images of 
Tomorrow, for Mr. Heath-Stubbs, unlike the P.E.N. editors, has 
built his collection round a principle. Thethemes, which run through 
it, can, so he says, best be characterised in quasi-theological terms, 
In practice this seems only too often to mean an indiscriminate use 
of religious imagery. It is all very well to declare that Freud, Frazer 
and Jung have rehabilitated religious language, but a prerequisite 
for its successful use in poetry would seem to be a genuine religious 
feeling. It cannot be employed as a kind of archetypal shot in the 
arm, and any lay reader of Images of Tomorrow is likely to find 
Christ’s blood streaming far too freely in this particular firmament. 
Mr. Watkins stands out again above the welter, and it is a relief to 
come upon John Wain’s Villanelle for Harpo Marx. Here is a symbol 
we can all understand. The rest, unfortunately, is silence. 

Yet Mr. Heath-Stubbs has at least posed a question of supreme 
importance to English poetry : the question of the poet’s cosmology, 
his creation of a set of references. It is this which is lacking in so 
many of the P.E.N. poets, and their failure to grasp the need for it 
makes their poetry at once too private and too easy. Poets must 
think more, their poetry must be more, not less difficult and it must 
be a poetry of humanism, since hieratic attitudes are becoming 
impossible to sustain at the present stage of history. If they do not 
seek a solution along these lines, they will fall into the pits which 
have already engulfed certain of their confréres: to finish as the 
occasional versifier of the cocktail party or as the shaman of some 
new theosophy. ANTHONY HARTLEY. 


Edited by 


“Somewhat Like Poetry ” 


The Singing Reel. By Moray McLaren. (Hollis and Carter. 16s.) 


Mr. McLaren is one of those rare, happy people who respond to 
nostalgia by going home, whatever that may involve. As Scotland is 
his country, this had brought him first and last at nightfall to a peaty 
loch, with silky-fine tackle, and the brown trout boiling at his flies. 
His life-story is, therefore, a book about fish, but were this nervous, 
vivid record more omy concerned with human relations it could 
not be more like a story of love. For fishing, like poetry, is a language 
of feeling, an art which veers between the material utility of indulging 
it for food, and the pure aestheticism of striking from its symbols of 
rod and cast a high, self-sufficient pleasure. It is delightful to listen 
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We give them 42a Homes 


Only in a home of their own, 
somewhere where they belong, can 
children develop properly. To give 
destitute boys and girls such a 
background is our endeavour. We 
are not nationalised nor subsidised 
—in face of rising costs donations 
are more than ever necessary. May 
we count on YOUR generosity? 


#1. [2 you can spare to 
the Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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throughout the country — 

throughout the world— 

no Insurance too large or 

too small for this world- 
wide Company. 


The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: London: 
1, Dale Street, (Chief Office) 


1, Cornhill, E.C.3 
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Nothing under the sun is so good as 
Aertex for keeping you comfortable. 
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of tiny air-cells in the Aertex cellular 
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yet as soon as it turns chilly they 
insulate you from cold. 
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ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
is a vigorous and 
thriving society, with 


INTEREST FROM DAY 
OF INVESTMENT 


<M agice substantial reserves 
PROMPT AND EASY and share capital ex- 
WITHDRAWAL ceeding One Million 
<a Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 


for Investors’ will 
be sent post free on 
request. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4, 
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AILING CHILDREN 


all oO 


CAN HAVE A WEEK’S HOLIDAY IN A 
CHURCH ARMY HOLIDAY HOME 


for mf GUINEAS | 


Church Army workers seek those women who bear the heaviest 
strain—the strain that makes their children a burden instead of a 
deep joy, the women to whom so much which would normally 
give pleasure becomes a source of irritation and vexation. Church 
Army Holiday Homes are full of such women. Their children go 
with them, though the mothers are relieved of much of their care. 


NO DEPRECIATION 
OF CAPITAL 
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to this language—to me more pleasant than to try to speak it—to be 
freshened in the mind with its mountain breezes, and the vital affection 
of those who regularly cast at sea-trout until dawn, wade waist-deep 
in highland pools, or return laden and bronzed with the thrilling 
reflection of a thousand rises. What is it that makes Mr. McLaren, 
and those gentle, tweedy people, otherwise so reticent, whose soul 
is given to a stranger if he happens to mention trout or salmon, 
always energetic, always hopeful, tireless in their art, and enriched 
with the residual beauty of scores of fishy recollections? With them, 
satisfaction gloriously fails to produce disgust or apathy. These 
fishermen never forget. Mr. McLaren has remembered the details 
not only of desire and agony, but of relative positions of stream, 
rock and heather, height of bank, direction of wind, temperature, 
rising or falling barometer, and type of cloud, noticed on the occasion 
of every significant fish in his life. So his story is a real reconstruction, 
a creative feat of memory, and one must praise him for having carried 
out the almost always tedious or absurd business of translating the 
symbof§ of one perfectly satisfactory language, that of fishing, into 
the language of words, without either boredom or nonsense. 

He has contrived this by sketching the background or stage- 
props of his mystery, the streams of Arran in his boyhood, the stagnant 
wells of India when he was a child, lakes that he discovered recently 
among the Faroes and the chocolate hills of Shetland, always the 
friendly context of the inns and landlords from whom one guesses 
he either received or took his fishing. Then, for the layman, he is 
not an esoteric fisherman, though he has attempted to catch carp in 
quarries, and sometimes is lulled into the perversion, as he calls it, 
of casting for the sake of casting beautifully. His keenest pleasure 
is the playing of fish on the thinnest tackle, and he glows about 
**that sweetest element in angling, the tenuous, fragile but oh how 
intensely personal connection between the trout and oneself, between 
his mind and one’s own.’’ Brown trout have been the first and last 
objects of his attention, more than the salmon or the sea-trout— 
but this does not make a lot of diffe:*uce. The sight of trout in a 
fishmonger’s makes him cry out about London in the ‘twenties, 
**All these delights, physical, intellectual and emotional, I would 
have surrendered, or so I felt in that fleeting moment, for one day 
in the West Highlands with the autumn rains coming in from the 
west and the sea-trout running.’’ His fishing, of all kinds, has 
realised the happiness of this surrender, and his book is a re-creation 
of his joy. ‘‘I could not think of myself as complete were I to know 
that I should never fish again.’’ Many people, not necessarily 
those who have ever handled a rod, may be moved by the discovery 
that any art could make a man so content, so energetic, and so 
innocent. RICHARD MURPHY. 


Tat-2-ing 


Pierced Hearts and True Love. By Hanns Ebensten. (Verschoyle. 
12s. 6d.) 

TATTOOING (advertised as Tat-2-ing by an American ‘‘ professor’? — 
as the practitioners of the craft are now called) has a long and ancient 
history. It was practised in Egypt in 2000 B.C., in the East, in 
Greece, and by the early Christians. The word itself is Tahitian. 
It was re-introduced into Europe, stripped, of course, of all its 
religious symbolism, by nineteenth-century travellers who came back 
with romantic stories—and skins to prove them—of how they had 
been forcibly engraved. It then became a side-show stunt, a sailor’s 
habit, and, for a few years at the turn of the century, the strange 
delight of Jadies, gentlemen and princes. Today the fashion in all 
classes seems to be slowly dying out. 

Mr. Ebensten, in his short but very readable and knowledgeable 
book, fills in many details of this history, analyses the motives of the 
practice, and illustrates his theme with photographs and with vivid 
drawings from tattooists’ charts. Those who contemplate submit- 
ting themselves to the needle—and evidently there is literally no part 
of your body which cannot be appropriately decorated—or those 
who are merely curious about all that lies behind the butterfly on the 
shoulder, the eye on the buttock, the lovers that kiss when the biceps 
are flexed, the crucifixion across the back which is said to save the 
owner from the ‘‘cat,’’ the rooster on the instep which prevents the 
sailor from drowning, will be both informed and amused. 

The book, however, is not flippant. Mr. Ebensten’s psycho- 
logical conclusions are serious and interesting and deal with such 
questions as the normal sexual motive behind tattooing (in extreme 
masochistic cases the act of being tattooed itself brings sexual satis- 
faction), tattooing as a form of an initiation-ritual, and the element of 
adolescent bravado in the desire to be tattooed which arises out of 
the claim that it is painful and indelible. 

Sociologically I think one can sum it up by saying that tattooing 
was (or is) essentially a nostalgic art ; mostly for those who in one 
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way or another were nomadic—sailors, soldiers, criminals, or work. 
ing men of the pre-Welfare state: a collecting of mementoes by 
those who did without mantelpieces. JOHN BERGER, 


New Novels 


The Mustard Seed. By Vicki Baum. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d,) 
Like Men Betrayed. By John Mortimer. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Materassi Sisters. By Aldo Palazzeschi. Translated by Angus 
Davidson. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 


Hellebore, the Clown. By Maurice Rowdon. (Chatto and Windus, 
10s. 6d.) 


It is surprising, all things considered, how far talent alone will take 
a novelist and how far short of substantial creation. Life, or real 
life, or an illusion of reality has little or nothing to do with The 
Mustard Seed, but its sheer professionalism is staggering. This is 
a novel of some 150,000 words done with adroit and unflagging 
invention, the extreme of sentimental feminine sophistication, and 
a brisk and bottomless vivacity that even Vicki Baum herself has 
not improved upon. Merely to say that it is about neurotics, alco- 
holics, dope-fiends, nymphomaniacs, suicides, perverts, rape, incest, 
murder, and a miraculous faith-healer would be unfair though true, 
For this is in some sort a study of psychopathic modes and types in 
American society, where the cult of the bitch-goddess Success claims 
its victims and where ‘** sooner or later,’’ runs a notice in the County 
General Hospital of Los Angeles which serves The Mustard Seed as 
epigraph, ‘* mental illness touches one in every five families.” What 
we have here, then, I suspect, allowing for the ordinary usages of 
the romantic novelist, is something like a sociological and clinical 
tailpiece to the Kinsey Report, which has not yet come my way. 

The story is set in motion by the arrival in California, among the 
more moneyed splendours of the American way of life, of an Italian 
shepherd, the most disarmingly modest of faith-healers, summoned 
there by a former war combatant with a younger brother still 
spasmodically suffering from mental breakdown. Giano, with his 
inspired simplicities, his exemplary maleness, his saintly sympathy 
and his Voice, one does not for a moment believe in, but the afflicted 
American souls about him—the fearsomely agonised younger 
brother, his darkly flashing twin sister, and all those others whose 
case-histories are ingeniously presented by the imaginary author of 
a volume entitled Pattern of Human Behaviour — make up a pretty 
and illuminating selection. Though they all, in Tennysonian phrase, 
live a life of nothings, nothing worth, the fevered niceties of their 
behaviour are quite brilliantly observed. Through all the gross 
improbabilities, the spurious excitement, the shoddiness and 
occasional vulgarity of a novel which, as they say, has everything, 
Vicki Baum commands an astonishing penetration of mind and an 
unfailing lightness and brightness of manner. 

Although Mr. Mortimer, admittedly in smarter and more youthful 
fashion, also cultivates lightness and ease and is similarly addicted 
to a habit of weary knowingness, it is a rather steep descent to 
Like Men Betrayed. This is the cautionary and not very subtle tale 
of an honest, honourable and prudent solicitor with an unsympathetic 
wife and with an unstable son who frequented what is called, I think, 
café society and brought off shady deals. One of the solicitor’s 
clients was a gin-sodden lady who had hungry relatives and was 
an unconscionable time dying. How the son turned his nerve- 
ridden charms on her while his blameless parent almost innocently 
went off the rails for a week-end and atoned spectacularly and 
sacrificially for that lapse makes pleasantly idle reading. It is a 
patently contrived novel, though neatly worked out and with some 
good moments. 

Signor Palazzeschi’s novel, apparently the first by this author 
to be translated into English, tells of two very spinsterly and 
repressed ladies who retrieved the family fortunes by making lingerie, 
of the kind usually described as exquisite, for Florentine female 
society in the 1920s and were exploited and reduced almost to beggary 
by the handsome nephew they doted on. The confidential and 
leisurely style is a little wordy, the humour is archly Latin, but this 
also is a reasonably entertaining distraction. 

Hellebore, the Clown is a somewhat mysterious novel about a paragon 
of his art, combining as it were the perfection of virtuosity of Grimaldi 
and Grock, who staged a come-back in a Paris theatre after the First 
World War. All but bleakly ingenuous in style, the author affects 
a subtlety of mind that appears to resolve itself only in a flow of 
wildly arbitrary small incident. The subtlety, in fact, is not there, 
though Hellebore’s fellow ‘* artistes ’’ are an enticingly odd and 
mystifying lot and one catches towards the end an indubitable whiff 
of grease-paint. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Shorter Notices 


The Philosophy of Science. By Stephen 
Toulmin. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) : 


Mr. TOULMIN’S excellent little book comes 
jnto the gad-fly category ; that is to say it 
stings the mind to action. Exasperation 
No. | is that, while he calls it The Philosophy of 
Science, he tacitly defines science to suit him- 
self. To him the ‘‘ true sciences’’ (he makes 
excellent fun of this sort of reservation when 
other people make it) are the sciences longest 
established, such as optics and the various 
branches of physics, while he is exceedingly 
impatient with even the farthest advanced of 
the younger sciences, neglecting many 
points where the scientific method is grow- 
ing. But maddening as the social scientist, 
or even the biologist, will find him, he has, 
within his never explicit limitations, written 
a valuable and stimulating little book. The 
most useful of his many points—the one on 
which he rightly most insists—is_ that, 
especially in his chosen science, thought has 
seldom or never proceeded according to the 
old-fashioned logical categories. ‘* Induc- 
tion ’’ and ‘‘ deduction,’’ for instance, will 
not fit nor, very often, is it necessary or 
useful to define. There is, in spite of Euclid 
(as he elegantly proves), no honest answer 
to a civil question such as ** What is a 
particle ?’’ or ** What is a point ?”’ 

The layman—Mr. Touimin calls him 
‘*the observer ’’ as against the ‘* partici- 
pant ’’ or ‘* scientist ’’—must, in short, try 
to abandon his addiction to absolutes or 
he will find himself—as children so often do 
—asking meaningless questions. As a 
rule a system of assumptions lies behind such 
questions, as when a child asks, in all good- 
faith, ‘‘ What are birds for ?’’ Today we 
spot that one easily enough. Yet Galileo 
came up against the following solemnly held 
objection to his lunar discoveries: there 
could be—said his contemporary critics— 
no mountains on the moon because there 
were no cattle to browse or drink the 
streams and no men to use the cattle. So 
what would lunar mountains be for ? 

A minor, but useful, point of Mr. Toul- 
min’s is that the populariser cannot—try as 
he will—meet the demand that his exposition 
should be both brief and non-technical. In 
all branches of knowledge a_ technical 
language has been evolved as a shorthand. 
A word or a diagram will do for the already 
wise, but the newcomer will need a sentence 
or a paragraph, as well as—very likely—two 





or three diagrams. A. W.-E. 
A Dictionary of British Sculptors. By 
Colonel Maurice Harold Grant. 


(Rockliff 50s.) 
Tuis is a useful book, which records our 
sculptors from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
centuries and will astonish most of its 
readers by the number of its entries. Ina 
modest introduction, Colonel Grant excuses 
himself for imperfections; but he has done 
a great deal of research and deserves 
general gratitude. Chantres and Flaxman 
are here, of course; but so, too, are John 
Bacon the Elder and Carlini. The judge- 
Ments are charitable—too charitable, per- 
haps, in the case of Thomas Thornycroft 
and other inferior performers—but Colonel 
Grant does a useful service in drawing 
attention to the merits of Behnes and 
Durham, among the forgotten Victorians, 
and to Alfred Stevens, ‘*perhaps the most 
Naturally gifted of all our sculptors.’’ D.H. 


For some weeks the meagre flow of Stock 
market business has reminded me of the 
anonymous verse on the illness of King 
Edward VII:— 
Along the wire th’ electric message came 
He is not better, he is much the same. 


The tone, however, is cheerful enough, 
and the volume of business is showing some 
signs of reviving at last. Industrials have 
continued to improve, and oils came into 
prominence in mid-week. After a brief 
hesitancy, gilt-edged picked up on the offer 


of conversion to holders of 24 per cent. 


National War Bonds,.1952-4. Although the 
conversion may not have any appreciable 
direct effect on the market, it does at any 
rate remove much of the uncertainty about 
the Government’s conversion plans, which 
has had a restraining influence. To that 
extent the gilt-edged market may benefit 
for a time. 


U.S. Prospects 

For the longer term America still holds the 
market key. American business indices 
remain favourable, but memories of the 
1930-32 depression are still vivid. One 
American bank in its monthly bulletin has 
recalled some of the prophecies of the late 
lamented Twenties. Among these is an 
extract from the November, 1929, bulletin 
of a New York bank: ‘‘ There is no evidence 
that a general slump is imminent.’’ In 
May, 1930, a leading advisory service made 
this forecast: ‘*Business will turn upward 
this month or next, recover vigorously in the 
third quarter, and end the year substantially 
above normal.’’ This American bank suggests 
that no help can be expected from profes- 
sional “ propheteers.’’ They are, it says, just 
as given to wistful thinking as the rest of us. 
Healthy scepticism of this kind, by inducing 
caution, should at least help to avert the 
speculative excessives which led to the 
Wall Street crash and the great depression. 


Courtaulds’ Strength 


I find no reason in the full accounts of 
Courtlauds for revising the opinion I ex- 
pressed on this company’s ordinary shares 
on the strength of the preliminary figures. 
Rather the reverse. Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams, the chairman, takes a cautiously 
hopeful view of the trading outlook, and the 
balance-sheet position is impressively strong 
That the rayon trade is well over the worst 
has become apparent from the trend of 
output. Although the Courtaulds’ chairman 
gives the warning that part of the recent 
improvement may reflect re-stocking and 
‘*over-buying,’’ he seems well satisfied with 
the course of events. Business in rayon 
staple, he says, is at peak levels, and he 
hopes that the current rate of deliveries will 
be maintained during the coming year. 
Although the export market, particularly 
for piece goods, is not recovering as rapidly 
as had been hoped, the general picture is of 
a resumption of an upward trend in a 
**growth’’ situation, 


Bonus Possibilities 


What of Courtaulds’ finances? They are 
as strong as ever. ing a reduction in 
stocks from £22,232,000 to £17,552,000— 
these are the group figures—cash has risen 


by £1,000,000 to £7,500,000. Total reserves, 
revenue and capital, appear at over 
£65,000,000, against the issued ordinary 
capital of £24,000,000. No wonder the 
chairman goes so far as to say that the real 
capital employed is now ‘‘far in excess’’ of 
the issued stock. He goes on to point out 
that but for the recession in the rayon 
industry the Board would have taken steps 
to correct this anomaly. Such a step, which 
would involve a substantial distribution of 
**bonus’’ shares, is, it seems, postponed, 
but clearly it will be taken as soon as the 
group’s earning power can be gauged. 
Since I discussed Courtaulds’ £1 ordinary 
units on June 19th, they have moved up 
from 39s. 6d. to 40s. 9d. On the 11} per 
cent. dividend they offer a return of 5% 
per cent. In my view they are a good 
industrial investment. 


The N.P. Does it Again 


I do not know whether the bank parlours 
of the City are annoyed by the action of the 
National Provincial Bank in putting up the 
interim dividend, as the lively City Editor 
of the Daily Express suggests; but the N.P. 
shareholders will be grateful, and share- 
holders in other banks will, like Oliver 
Twist, ask for more. Last year the N.P. 
was the only one of the Big Five to pay 
more—I6 per cent. against 15 per cent.— 
and it is now paying an interim of 84 per 
cent., against 7$ per cent. a year ago. This 
points to a total payment of at least 17 per 
cent. for 1953. National Provincial ‘‘B’’ 
shares have risen 4s. 6d to 73s. since the 
announcement, and at this price they would 
yield £4 13s. Od. per cent. on a 17 per cent. 
basis. This is not too generous on a £5 
share (£1 paid) with 13s. 4d. callable and a 
reserve liability of £3 6s. 8d. a share, but I 
do not think the shares are overvalued. 
There is a strong impression that the banks 
are not doing too badly, despite higher costs, 
and that dividends will be raised eventually. 


Value for Money 


Some attractive equities suffer occasionally 
from restricted marketability. A case in 
point is Ashton Brothers & Co. Ordinary, 
mentioned here in February at 37s. 6d. and 
now quoted around 41s. 3d. The main 
market for the shares is in Manchester— 
though they can be bought in London— 
and as they are tightly held, a buyer may 
have to wait for shares to come on offer. 
Ashton Bros., a vertical concern, has just 
declared an interim dividend of 5 per cent., 
against 24} per cent. a year ago, and this 
suggests confidence in the outlook. A total 
distribution of 20 per cent. was made for 
1952 out of earnings of 30.5 per cent. For 
the four preceding years, however, earnings 
on the Ordinary averaged 192 per cent. 
Last year’s drop in profits was largely due 
to the textile slump during the first nine 
months of the year and to depreciation of 
stocks caused by sharp falls in raw material 
prices. Given reasonable stability of prices, 
I look for an improvement in earnings this 
year. The doubling of the interim may 
arouse hopes of a larger total payment, but 
even on last year’s 20 per cent. basis, the 
yield at 41s. 3d. is almost 93 per cent. The 


(Continued on next page) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT—continued 


shares have a net asset value of 122s., of 
which no less than 80s. is in net liquid 
assets. If any financier should be thinking 
of bidding for control of Ashton Bros., he 
would have to pay at least £6 a share. 


Good Preference Yields 

The need of income is the paramount 
consideration for many investors. To these 
I commend the 6 per cent. Preference £1 
shares of Blackwood, Hodge (Holdings) 
which were recently introduced to the 
market and are now Obtainable around 
20s. 3d. At this price they show the generous 
yield of £5 18s. 6d. per cent. Blackwood 
Hodge and its subsidiaries carry on a 
business for distributing, servicing, hiring 
and manufacturing earth-moving equipment. 
Inter alia, they distribute the products of 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. and Marion 
Power Shovel Co., and have arranged for 
the manufacture of Distington Engineering 
(a subsidiary of United Steel) of Carlisle 
heavy duty road grader, for sale by the 
Blackwood Hodge group throughout the 
world. While profits have fluctuated, the 
Preference dividend is covered sixteen 
times by average profit for the past five years, 
the assetsc over being four-and-a-half times. 
The business is sound, with apparently 
favourable prospects, and the Preference 
shares should stand Is. or so higher when 
their merits become more widely known. 
Among other recent newdomers to the 
markets, De Havilland 5} per cent. Preference 
are a sound investment around 20s. 6d. to 
yield £5 2s. Od. per cent. On the basis of 
last year’s earnings the Preference dividend 
is covered over eleven times. 


Grayson Rollo’s 100 per cent. Share Bonus 

It is about three years since I suggested 
that Grayson Rollo and Clover Docks 
2s. 6d. Ordinary shares should prove to be 
a rewarding holding for those who like 
high earnings and solid asset value. Anyone 
who bought 1,000 then at an all-in cost of 
£275 and has since resisted the temptation 
to sell, should now hold 1,603 shares worth 
£992 at the current price of 12s. 44d. At 
this price the yield is only 3 per cent. on the 
1951-52 dividend. But something better is 
obviously in store for the year to March 
3ist, 1953, for the directors have already 
declared an interim dividend of 15 per cent. 
—equal to the total payment for the previous 
year—and have announced a one-for-one 
share bonus. The interim decision points 
to the possibility of a total distribution of at 
least 30 per cent. on the present capital. 
This is well within the bounds of possibility 
since 103 per cent. was earned on the 
Ordinary capital in 1951-52. On a 30 per 
cent. basis the yield would be just over 
6 per cent., while the return on a 35 per 
cent. payment would exceed 7 per cent. 
Should the shares be retained? A lot of 
the gilt has clearly gone off the ginger- 
bread since they were first recommended, 
but the earnings are good, and the real 
value of the assets exceeds the market 
valuation of the capital. Land, docks, 
buildings, plant, etc., stood in the last 
balance-sheet at about £145,000; but a 
valuation on a going concern basis, made in 
January, 1952, by a firm of surveyors and 
valuers, puts the value at £1,590,584. On 
this basis the break-up value of the Ordinary 
shares would be 23s, 9d. I think they are 
still worth buying. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 
SMITHS POTATO CRISPS 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 





THE twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited, was held 
on July 7 in London. 

_ Mr. Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 

The nett profit, before taxation, of the 
Parent company for the year shows a re- 
markable increase to the sum of £271,859 as 
compared with £184,330 in the previous year. 

The most satisfactory feature is the sub- 
stantial increase in the profits of the Parent 
Manufacturing Company. This has been 
achieved in spite of some increases in the 
costs of materials and transport and in labour 
rates. It is attributable mainly to the con- 
siderably greater volume of production and 
Sales. These constitute an all-time record 
the history of the company. 

The directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 20 per cent., plus a Cash Bonus of 5 per 
cent., both less income tax, on the enlarged 
capital resulting from the one in ten free 
share Bonus Issue distributed to shareholdeis 
during the year. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
The consolidated balance-sheet shows an 
exceedingly strong position. Fixed assets 
show a small increase but the additions to 
plant, etc., have, within £1,500, been looked 
after by the amounts which we have written 
off for depreciation. With British Govern- 
ment securities, tax reserve certificates and 
cash standing at a total of £460,955, we have 
an exceptionally strong liquid position. 
With falling prices of commodities, most 
companies have today problems arising from 
depreciation of stock values, but in our case, 
1 am glad to say that this question does not 
carry the same risks and problems. Share- 
holders may congratulate themselves on this 
aspect of our business. 


POPULARITY OF CRISPS 

I have in the past referred to the reasons 
for the popularity of Crisps. They will be 
found in the shops of grocers and caterers, in 
snack and cocktail bars, and in licensed 
houses, as well as in the homes. They are 
universally popular at picnics. The demand 
for Smith’s Crisps continues unabated and now 
that we have been able to supply greater 
quantities, we find evidence on all hands that 
our claim that “ There are no Crisps like 
Smith's” is truly well-founded. 

Undoubtedly we have the friendship of all 
sections of the trade, retail and wholesale, as 
well as to the Licensed Victuallers. The 
supplies which we have been able to give them 
this year have been welcomed very heartily 
and, like Oliver Twist, they still ask for more. 
We shall do our best to supply them. I would 
like once again to express our appreciation 
to the Trade and all our customers for the 
splendid support which we have received. 

In this great Coronation year I may be for- 
given ror reminding you of that great figure 
of the last Elizabethan reign, Sir -Walter 
Raleigh, who introduced the potato to this 
country. In the recent celebrations Smith’s 
Crisps have played their part in feeding the 
enthusiastic crowds and large quantities of our 
Crisps have been sold among them, in the 
parks and elsewhere. 

The results of the first two months of the 
current year are most encouraging and if they 
are maintained I have every hope that at our 
next meeting I shall be able to place before 
you results which are as good or perhaps even 
better, than those which we are now con- 
sidering. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





1953 


JAMES W. COOK & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


VOLUME OF TRADE FULLY MAINTAINED 


Tue fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
James W. Cook and Co., Ltd., was held on 
July 3rd in London, Mr. W. J. Clarke (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

Chairman in the course of his speech 
said:— 

I have pleasure in presenting the accounts 
for the year 1952. Although they show results 
rather less than the previous year I have no 
excuses to make for them because the year’s 
results are really satisfactory, considering the 
difficulties of trade. 

Our volume of trade has been fully main- 
tained, and, in fact, has been increased in 
some branches of the business, but the addi- 
tions to our labour costs, to which I referred 
last year, are reflected in a slightly lower 
trading profit. In consequence the question of 
higher rates is of primary importance, and is 
even now under review. 

I refer once more to the penal cost of 
repairing the fleet and buildings, which will 
persist until we can make renewals and 
replacements. It is true that the cost of what 
we have done has shown a great increase, and 
we must resign ourselves to the fact that all 
such expenditure in the future will suffer in 
the same way. Difficult times have been 
experienced, but we are meeting them fairly 
and prudently, and I am glad to say with 
success, 

It remains to be seen what the effect will 
be on business when trade fully reverts to 
private enterprise and we look forward with 
interest to that time in the belief that we shall 
come more into our own. 

The report was adopted. 





BOVRIL LIMITED 
BOVRIL SCALES EVEREST 





Bovrit Pemmican, one of the most concen- 
trated foods in the world, was in the high 
altitude ration packs which Hillary and 
Tensing carried during their assault on Everest. 
Last summer Bovril was a valuable part 
of the first aid at Lynmouth, and it was 
also made readily available for victims and 
workers after the terrible East Coast floods. 

Lord Luke referred to this in his address 
at the fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Bovril Limited on July 8. He went on to say 
that the world position of beef cattle had a 
direct bearing on the availability of raw 
materials for Bovril as had the production of 
Corned Beef, of which Meat Extract was @ 
by-product. 

The Meatworks of their Argentine Com- 
pany had continued to produce a substantial 
proportion of their raw material requirements 
but the cost of cattle and wages had continued 
to rise and shipments from the Argentine 
had to be at greatly increased prices. The 
Argentine economy had benefited considerably 
from good grain harvests following two disas- 
trous years. They hoped that her new five- 
year plan would give the Argentine plenty 
of scope for her industrial and agricultural 
development, and that a mutually beneficial 
trade with Britain would ensue. 


BOVRIL’S MANY ROLES 


Referring to the general aspects of Bovril 
consumption, Lord Luke said that although 
it was in great demand at times when 
epidemics prevailed, Bovril was useful all the 
year round. In winter it was a most stimu- 
lating beverage, while in the summer Bovril 
sandwiches were found to be ideal, so when 
Bovril was in the house it was for general 
use and an insurance against emergencies. 
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THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 738 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after arm on Tuesday week, July 21st, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes muist be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and mone can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.| 
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Across 6. Tricky stuff in India. (4.) | 
1. Room provided with honour to colour, 7: He. suggests the alternative to having | 
7.) a daughter. (5.) 


$. One of them was mortal. (79 8. a below oceans, 


s a hy rn — ) = 13. It makes inroads on the butter ration 
b : an. ae 
10. The serpent goes to a continent for in.a baad to mouth process. ©.) 
her. (7.) 15. Chatted in opposite ways. (9.) 
li. Straight choices of fruit at the green- 16. Described by Wilde as a perfect 
grocer’s, it seems. (5, 5.) type of a perfect pleasure. (9.) 
12. How short a feature might be. (4.) 18. Grundy born on Monday. (7.) 
A humble beast but golden in the 2!. Bears develop an edge. (5.) 
classics. (3.) 23. The piled up wreckage of Sedan (S.) | 
14. Dead certainties were his speeiality. 24. Distances behind the house or up 
ail aloft. (5.) 
17. “I tell you hopeless gricf is ——.” 25. Kingsicy had a sweet, little one, (4.)/ 
(E. B. Browning.) (11.) 
19. The moving spirit of America. (3.) Solution to 
20. Harsh half of fruit. (4.) Crossword No. 736 
22. Gray mullet (anag.) (10.) 
26. Grinling carved out a career. (7.) alr lo nA eB A8 sic lu lb 
27. She was a specialist on cereals. (7.) 
28. Common fate of peas and trenches. PR iejc} 
ee a 
9. A miserable lot are we. (7.) tly} 
Down (8 | 
1. A constable turns up about the bacon. ae 
2. Other-wise people, might one say ? 
(9.) 
5. Royal house of France, Spain and 
Naples. (7.) 
4. In his name I take the place of 
Cromarty. (5.) 
§. Send a chit to the great cricketer. 
GS, 4) 





Solution on July 24th 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 736 is Miss M. B. Mor -ey, 
The Crest, Carleton, Pontefract, Yorks. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Tele- 
phone EUSton 3221. 


PERSONAL _ 


CHURCH with a place 
< Information about 
} Please eons stamp.—S., Secrerary, 
Mission, Gordon Square, W.C.1 
| RE rou SINGLE ? Suitable introduc- 
i tions confidentially arranged. Free 
Details from.—MAkJori£ Lr (Dept. 5), 
392, rand, London, 

RT.Take up Water 
- famous Artists teach you by post 
The Course is a_ sheer joy, easy, inexpen- 
Sive. Pupils exhibit in Royal Academy, &c 
Other Postal Courses in every branch of 
| Art. Illustrated Prospectus free.—Press 





for Reason. 
Unitarianism. 
Postal 


" Colour Six 


} 
| 6 


| 


| of ScuHoo, Lro. (Dept. S.P.8), Tudor Hall, 
23. 

I ALKAN and Spanish folk music records 
and collector's inst. and orch 
records.—22, Malvern Close, Bushey: Rd., 

Ickenham, Uxbridge, Middlesex 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, | 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
| 1940. Members everywhere. Write for | 
particulars. 
O=- Patient (83792) Young Woman 
(29) deserted by husband and strug- 
| gling to bring up her 4 children. Extra 
nourishment urgently needed Please will 


| you help us to care for her (also hundreds 
|} of other sad cases)._-NationaL Socrery 
For Cancer RELIEF. Appeal G.7 47, 
Victoria St., S.W.1. 

AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
| tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries Successtul 
postal courses Brochures 3d.—SeckrerTary, 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6 
YONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS 

from £15 15s, installed. Leaflet I.W.T. 
| 170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3832. 
| OG DAYS ARE HERE Snapping is 

really at its best when you use 
PERRANIA—the film that guarantees good 
pictures. 
4,XPECTING A CROWD at your Sports 

Event, Féte, Show, Social Function, 
etc.? You'll need extra sanitation. E.saN 
Chemical Closet guaranteed odourless, 
hygienic. Needs no drains, running 
water. Arrives ready for use 
leaflet to Eisan Mrc. Co. (Dept. 
51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
{ILM DIRECTOR shortly starting pro- 

duction on series of adult 
opportunity to some intelligent person 
interested in film production. Small invest- 
ment returnable in salary and 
| Box 680C. 

OING 


ne 


8.1), 


to France ? To make your 
| your bookseller for a copy of * rancais 
| Pamilier. Published by the University 
| Press of Liverpool at 7s. 6d. 

ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
| linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 
| estimate.—Remake Hanpsac Co 

183a, Brompton Rd. (corner Beauchamp Pl.) 
| three turnings from Harrods. 

| ANDWRITING EXPERTLY ANALYSED 
| Aptitudes, &c, by a 
| noted graphologist. Partics. from Box 564C. 
| EDIGREE BASENJI pups, six weeks 
| old, attractive brick-red and white 
| 


for Character, 


colouring: parents regd. Apply—Lyrns, 11, 
Canterbury Road, Oxford. Tel. 57744. 
REVENT premature ageing and illness 


by physical and mental pecuvepaien. 
Health and Fitness Dept. * EDEQ 
pany, 60-10, Duke St., W.1. GRO. 6481. 

EAD “ Christian Fortitude ” the 

quarterly journal for Christian invalids 
and those delicate health. Illustrated. 
No. 1 now y. Price one ling, post 
free, from the publishers.—Diraxer, Mars- 
den, Yorks. 

ESEARCH WORKER (psychol.) offers 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
English conversation in exchange for 
. Russian, or German.—Box 679C. 
wi peaceable woman, preferably car 
owner, share another's country life ? 
Sussex cottage, garden, own 2 room fiat 
with w.c. and hand basin. 
fully.—Box 678C. 

OUR LIFE and Character. Send birth- 
Dovetas V. 
Caerphilly, 


Please write 


date 10s. 6d. 
| Morcaw, Fairfield, 
| (Glamorgan). 


stamp, 
Energlyn, 
| = 
| ONTACT LENSES.-—-Wear these wonder 
| J lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
our own Practitioner. Details from— 
| Tue Cowract Lens Finance oe. 4, Reece 
| Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
AIR loss and scalp disorders. Consult 
Mr. F. C. Boorn, Qualified Trichologist, 
Est. 1922, 12, Clifford Street, W.1. Reg. 5660. 
IBRARIES BOUGHT. Tue HAMMensuita 
44 Booxsuor, Beadon Rd., W.6 . RIV 6807. 


~~ SHOPPING BY POST 





PRICOT WHOLE FRUIT JAM. Just 
arrived. New seasons finest South 
African and considered the most ex- 


uisitely tasting Apricot Jam yet received. 

| special quality made from first grade 

| fresh apricots and pure cane sugar only. 

2 lb. tins, 6 for 20s. Original case of 24 

FOIE GRA French, 80 per 

ver. 24 oz. tins. 6 for 27s. 

Unadulterated, delicious and 
ciality. 3 


An outstanding 
vy 8 
ox TO 61 


oz. tins, 6 for 

net 72s. HAM. 

But rlative pre-war whole cooked Gammon 
upers x, 90s. Immediate free delivery 
in the U.K.—Suitirmnc Corres 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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films offers | 
patent.— | 


Prench the language of Frenchmen ask | 
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(“et CREAM, packed in } lb. and 1 

Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 

is. Od. and 13s. respectively.—Wessex 

Cugpps Lrp., Sherborne, rset. 

-p@= GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 

Send for our 


e Price List now.—H. 

Frertac, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
iw y heavy off white linen lengths. 
x 40 ins, each 19s. Post Is. 

or tae | back.—H. Conway, 


yds. 
Satisfaction . 
Stoke Newington 


Lrp. (Dept. 118), 1, 
Road, London, N.16. 
EW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 
(a) 6 yds. each 19s.. 
in. each Ne 


Natural 
each 17s. 6d., 
(b) 

White Cotton 

6 yds. x 36 each 5 

Post 1s. Satisfaction money 

H. Conway. Lrp. (Dept 454), 1, 

Newington Road. London, N.16 
PARACHUTES. Pure White Heavy Eng- 

lish Silk 24 Panels; each pane] 36 in. x 

132 in. 3 in. at top 4 panels 20s. 8 panels 

39s. 6d. Whole parachute 115s. Post and 

packing 1s. Satisfaction or money back. 

H. Conway, Lrp., (Dept. 281), Stoke 

Newington Road, London, N.16. 
PATCHWORK SCRAPS, 5s bundles 

approx. 1 lb. Velvets, silks, cottons. 

Post 9d.—Woop, Nabbs House, Greenmount, 

Bury, Lancs 
TRIPED TICKING. 


Stoke 


Waxed and feather- 


proof, 56 in. wis. superb quality, only 
js. 6d. yard. Post 1s. Satisfaction or 
money back.— H. coger. Lrp. (Dept. 72), 
1, Stoke Newi ngton Road, London, N.16. 

GARDENING 

Au WOOD'S CARNATION UT 
44. FLOWERS. The ideal gift for all 
occasions Specially se'ected colours or 
mixed shades. Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 


quality only, the best ! Write for catalogue. 
ALLWwoop Bros. TD. Largest Carnation 
Raisers and@ Growers in the World. Dept. 
53, Haywards _Heath, Sussex. 


LITERARY 


| age agen a JOURNALISTS. Many 
J men and women show, by thelr con- 
letters, that they possess 

if trained, would make 
them acceptable and well paid contributors 
of stories or articles for the Press. If you 
interested write for information to— 


versation and 


are 
ospectus Derr., The London ches! of 
Journalism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
MUS, 4574. 

MERICAN MAGAZINES by_ yearly 

postal subscription. National Geog. 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; 
Popular process. 32s.; Popular Photo- 
graphy, Complete Price List free.— 
Tuomas & Co. (8.P.), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 


PT 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


B * FOR BOOKS? 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines; and we 
have a first-class Postal 
Library. 
Foyles Gramophone Records 
Dept. for H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Decca and all 
other labels. Large stock 
of Long-Playing records. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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MPLOYMENT BUREAU for al office 
staff, men and women. Typewritin 
Duoiicatins: —Sre.tA Fisuer Bureav, 15, 

rand, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 
ITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
1,000 ie 2 ck 6d., quality work 
—Jenninos, 55, Rd., Folkestone 
HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL a nonthly 
review of Literature, Economics, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Politics, Editec by 
Michael Oakeshott, 
Guillebaud, *lichael 
an P . Williams. 
ready Of all booksellers, 3s. net. (30s 
Da.) 
HE MODERN FREE CHURCHMAN, a 
journa] which ts not afraid of new know- 
ledge and free discussion Por specimen 
copy write 135, Hemdean Rd., Coversham 
YPEWRITING by professional ‘script 
typist.—-M. Wats, 8, Halifax Place, 
Leeds, 12 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. Tue Recent INstiTute 
(Dept. 859.), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
you ‘SELF” can make 
MSS No Fees tuition 
Free R2 Guide to Writing 
Success "' from B.A. ScHoot oF Successru. 
Wrattnc Lro., 124, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


~~ EDUCATIONAL 


saleable 


OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING | 


or 


and shorter courses for graduates 
2, 


Ider students at Davirs’s, White Lodge 
ddison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. 


Dy 7, Holland 


IES LAING AND DICK, 7, 

W.11, Individual tuition for 
suainations, Navy and Army Entrance 
st M.B.; Cuan Sertificate at all levels 
el.: PARK 743 


XPERT hw! Tuition for examinations | 


Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
Commercial, General 
ert. of Education, &c Iso many 
Practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Merropourtan Coutecr (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
YNDHURST SCHOOL, CAMBERLEY 
4 Girls’ Boarding 9-17. Qualified staff 
18 acres. Fees 45 gns. 
XFORD & County Secretarial 
34, St 
Wednesday. September 16th. 
INGWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bournemouth (Founded 1577) Day 
Boarding. Boys 7-18. Also summer holiday 
school. Special coaching can be arranged. 


University, 
rial, Civil Service, 


School 


Prospectus 





APRICOTS! 


| We score another suceess ! Our APRICOTS 
, in Syrup in 29 oz, tins now be 
ordered, delivery late July, early August, 
86s. dozen Also our YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES, WILLIAM PEARS, AND 
STRAWBERRIES all in Syrup in 29 oz 
tins respectively 60s., 56s., 54s. per 
Gelivery July/Aug. in rotation as received. 
Carriage and packing 3s. 10d. dozen, 2s 
‘half dozen. Cheque with order please to 


nay 


EASTON FRUIT FARM PRODUCTS LTD., | 


BIGBURY, S, DEVON 














Please state Station. Orne acknowledged 
by return. 
A FIRST- . 
crass § BY 
LIBRARY , ’ 
SERVICE P Os T! 


FOYLES 
POSTAL 
LIBRARY 


All latest fiction (some non-fiction) tities 
available immediately on _ publication. 
Six-months subscription 25/-; twelve- 
months subscripion 45/-. Praised by 
readers throughout Britain. 


JOIN TODAY! Details from: 
FOYLES POSTAL LIBRAKY 
Trefoile House, Manette Street 
Charing Cross Rd., London, W !. 

Gerrard 5660 
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OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of ER MAJISTY'’S COLONIAL SERVICE. 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) Applications are inyite the follow- 
Londoa University 'B.A., 'B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ.,| ing posts:—Economist/Statis.ci:as in the 
| LL.B D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, | Economic Research Divis.on ft the 
Law ‘ixams., &c. Low i instalments. — Treasury, Kenya (CDE 16., 7/0 Three 
Prost tus irom C. D, M.A., LL.D., | vacancies exist, the duties of (a) two posts 
| Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894): | being to undertake, under di-ection, studies 
| {T "NWOOD MANOR PREPARATORY | of economic trends affect the Colony 
HOOL for BOYS, near CHELTEN- | Of Kenya and to make ge FR 
HAM.-One of the finest schools in the | POTS on individual industr and sectors 
| Cotswolds. Prepares boys for all public | = a. = “Stelling > eee in fae | 
| schovis 4 | econo: ligence buliet...s and reports 
cen «Sad the Royal Navy. Graduate | and in preparing appreciations uf economic 
- . matters o importance to the Kenya 
l RCHFONT MANOR, Selected Summer | Treasury. The Pduties of (b) the third 
Courses. July 20th—26th Wiltshire | post include the control, under its Head, 


and the West ”’ 





cities and country houses, | of a section of the Division 


In addition 


livelihood and literature; excursions, to org yey: ’S 
elihc ! ganising surveys and planning sys- 
July 27th—Aug. Ist The Seven Deadly | tems of farm accounting, tne officer 
Sins in Modern Literature the Morality | appointed will be expected to make studies 
today contrasted with earlier periods: | of the relationship of agriculturg to the 
literary and* ethical values Novels by/| general economy of the Colony and to 
Hemi ne Way, Mauriac, Graham Greene, and | travel extensively in farm areas. For (a) 
plays by Strindberg and Eliot mnie ». | 92 Honours degree in Economics is re- 
Aug. Iist—7th Folklore and Festivals | quired, with a good knowledge of statistical 
their place in former days and their part | techniques as applied to economic data; 
oday. Christina Hole principal speaker. | and experience or training in the rapid 
Aug. &th—22nd—either week or fortnight: | acsembl and appraisal of statistical 
* The World since 1930": general course | materi For (b) an Honours degree in 
on life and times. Primarily for parents: | Economics, Agricultural Economics or Agri- 
children 8-14 years looked after at all/ culture is necessary, with experience in 
times | Agricultural Economics work. In particular 
Sep. 4th—6th ‘English Folk Dancing "’: | candidates should have a good working 
practical sessions and development of the | knowledge of farm accounting procedure 
folk dance |}and organisation of price reviews and 
Full details of these and other courses | costings. Practical experience in organis- | 
from HE WARDEN, Urchfont Manor, | ing farming surveys and analysing and 
Devizes, Wiltshire interpreting results is desirable. The 
——— SCHOOL, WETHERBY, | salary of the appointments which are | 
Yorkshire. Boys and Girls, boarding, | pensionable subject to two years probation, 


recognised 
Graimmar School curriculum with unusually 


by Ministry. Ages 8-18./ is in the scale £550 


} £1,320, a 
temporary variable non-pensionable allow- | 


plus 


good facilities for Music, Art and Crafts.| ance which is at present 30 per cent. 
| G.C.E. and University Entrance. Well- of salary with £300 a year maximum. 
organised school community, achieving | Post-graduate experience and war service 
} poise, fearlessness and a high quality of | would be taken into consideration in assess- 
personal development Headmaster: | ing starting salary. Income Tax is at} 
Kenneth C. Barnes, B.Sc local rates. Free passages provided on 
. prea —_ | Hirst appointment and on leave for officer, 
ENTERI AINMENTS _ | wife and children up to cost of 3 adult | 
| passages. Generous home leave Intend- 
GUYNDEBOU RNE. The Opera House has/ ing applicants, who should be between 21 
H more seats and a longer season/| and 40 years old, should write to the 
his year Contrary to rumour a few ache of Recruitment (Colonial Service), 
seats are still available for immediate book- | Colonial Office, Sanctuary — ngs, Great | 
ing for most performances Apply Smith Street, London, W.l, stating 
| GLYNpEBouRNE, Lewes, Sussex (Ringmer | briefly personal particulars — "and qualifica- 
| >. 23, Baker Street, W.1 (Welbeck 0572), | tions and quoting above reference 
or agents 
RVING. Whi, 8657. Nightly at 10.30| | SITUATION WANTED 
= q 2) . 36 iric ' | 
Me eed Ene, 8 Same Satirical Revue.— | ~ECRETARY, international experience, 
=~" —— |W seeks post, if poasinte — ag Sepees 
iv NTS | abroad Accustomed authors’, journalists’ 
Th APPOINTMENTS VACANT } requirements, speaks French.—Box 67 
o ongne ment of persons answering these ‘ECRETARY - HOUSEKEEPER : clean 
| advertisements must be made through a\; driving licence Knowledze farming, 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a| gardening, -Y.E., good, cook, animal 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- | lover. Excellent credentials.—Box 676C. 





| Stn. Pulborough. 


cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a| —— 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
she, or the employment. is excepted from | 1.A. GALLERY, 15, Lisle St., Leicester 
the provistons of the Notification of Vacan- | A. Sq., W.C.2. Anna Vorster Paintings. 
cies Order, 1952 | Also icture lending library. Daily 11-6, 
] B.C. invites applications for limited | Satur ays inclusive 
° term temporary appointment § as/ RITISH LIFE. Arts Council Exhibi- 
Script Editor, Drama Department (Sound). | tion. New Burlington alleries, Old 
Work involves responsibility for administra- | Burlington corent, W.1. Closes llth July. 
| tion of Drama Script Unit which promotes | Fri., Sat., 6. Admission Is. 
supply of dramatic material for Home | Am open till 4th August 
Service, Light and Third Programmes and | Graham Sutherland open till 9th 
| maintains liaison with outside authors and | August. Arts Council Exhibitions. Tate 
adaptors. Knowledge of requirements of | Garisey Mon., Fri., Sat., 10-6., Tues 
|} sound radio and interest in developing its We. *hur., 10-9., Sundays 2-6. dmis- 
comes a — —, La | sion Is. to each exhibition 
* literary background, powers of critical | ~— 
assessment of popular entertainment and EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton St., 
| serious writing, a University degree in| 44 W.1. Selected French Paintings XIX 
} : ’ a ' | 1 ly 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. | 
| literature and personal contacts in the | and XX Century. Daily - 
| literary and dramatic fields would be ad- | N ARLBOROUGH 17-18, Old Bond S&t., 
| vantageous. Appointment will be temporary | 4 W.k. Mary Cassatr (1845-1927) 25) 
by contract renewable annually at salary aintings and pastels. First London Ex- 
| from £1,300 to £1,500 per annum, accord- | hibition. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 
ing to yo and a. poet: | SELECTED English 19th Century Paint- 
| cations to APpPporInTMENTS OFFICER, road- 
casting House, London, W.1, marked ‘ 8.E.- sere a tae eee St. George 
Spt.’ within a week. For acknowledgment 
please enclose stamped addressed envelope. HE IVEAGH BEQUEST. Kenwood. 
Exhibition of Original Drawings by 








URHAM County Federation of Women's 





Robert and James 


Adam. Admission free. 











Institutes. Applications are invited | Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6. 210 bus 
from a Bn years of one me from Archway or Golders Green Stns. (367.) 
the post o ounty ecretary at @ salary > 
of, £400-— £500, per annum according to HE ROYAL PAVILION, a, 
age and experience. The post will be will be CLOSED to the public un 
vacant during September Candidates | 26th July, owing to the U.N. Civil Aviation 
should possess administrative experience, | Conference being held there. 
and have a knowledge of Committee work HITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Thomas 
and procedure. Knowledge of rural con- Rowlandson (1756—1827) Drawings 
ditions would be an advantage. Applica- | and Watercolours and James Gillray (1757 
tions before Friday, July 24th, to be sent | —1815) Coloured Engravings. ily 11-6, 
to Miss Haworrtn, Gordon Mount, | Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. 

The Peth, Durham = 

IBRARIAN Grade IV in Government 

4 Departments. The Civil Service Com- HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
missioners invite applications for two OR the best holiday value in Switzer- 
pensionable posts; one in the Ministry of land and all available countries write 
Works (London) and one in G.C.H.Q. | for 1953 Programme to Swiss Hore, Pian 
| (Cheltenham). There may also be vancan-| Trave. Service, 245, Regent St., Jl 
cies in other Departments. Age at least | "Phone: GRO 8921. 21 Continental Offices 
| 22 and under 30 on Ist June, 1953, with | GQ TYRIA HOLIDAY AGENCY By appoint- 
} extension for regular service in H. ment of the Government of the pro- 
| s Candidates must either be Fellows vince of Styria (British Zone of Austria). 
ssociates of the Library Association | 14 days’ holiday in Styria, inclusive air out 

f the Diploma of the London/ and back and full board at first-class 
| University School of Librarianship and/| hotel, £45 One free ticket will 
|have had experience of Library work. | granted in July only for 2 of 6 
Inclusive London salary scale (Men) £385) persons. Ask for illustrated brochure 
| to 760; (Women) £379 to £634. Start- | Tyrta Houmway Acency, 226. High Street, 
} im; salary according to age up to £467) Kensington, ndon, v2 "Phone: 
(’en) and £445 (Women) at 25 or over. | WEStern 1541 /2. 

Bu ewhat lower in provinces. Prospects | 


prom 


and application | HOTELS AND GUF: T H 


tion Particulars 


OUSES 


| fo rms from Secretary. Civil Service Com- 

| mise.on, Burlington Gardens. London, W.1, PPLEBY, Westmorian Garbridge 

| quot ig No. 4225/53 Completed applica- Hotel. Cent. htg. Bi''ards, Library, 
tion forms to be returned by 30th July, | Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good : Perm resi- 
1953 dents special rates. A.A., #.A.C. Tel.: 71. | 


ud-cless mail matter at : the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 7 23 


Printed Great Britain by Grorce Berripce & Co., 
a. Femmes Inland and Overseas, 1id.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, July 10, 


eeks). 





BEACTIPUL Views, sea, mountains, ¢ 
pas RL Very Pd furnished, all 
rs ouple ten 
winter.—Box 677C. — 
Ba ey Connaught Court. w. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. seg 
front. Gardens, Putting Green, Gar, 
Superlative food. Summer 7-9 gns° inc] ~ 
OTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, 
heated, good cooking, 
poultry. restful, near buses, 
ep Lion, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
66. Winter from 3) gns., 
EVON. Coomse Cross Horer. Edge ot 
Dartmoor, ideal touring centre, 
distance from sea, excellent food, comfort, 
secluded garden. Bovey Tracey 21761]. 
Goon FOOD CLUB members rec: mmendg 
over 750 places throughout Britain 
which serve a good me at @ reasonable 
price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1953-54, 
Entirely revised and much enlarged, but 
still 5s. from all Booksellers. Published 
by CASSELL 2 Co., 37, St. Andrews Hill, 


London, E.C 
Gost -- in attractive house 
cons., facing south. Good food 


mod 
attractively served. Everything home made 
Pretty garden. Terms 5) gns. p.w.—Miss 
Marcuant, Tickners, Hawkhurst, Kent 
HAVE JUST * DISCOVERED SAND- 
RIDGE PARK, a lovely country hotel 
in beautiful parkland 14 miles east of Bath, 
Restful, luxurious and well-mannered with 
admirable cooking and remarkably good 
wines (full licence). Utterly different from 
the usual style, exactly what I have always 
been seeking. Write to—SaNnpnince Pang 
Horet, Melksham, Wilts, or telephone Melk. 
sham 3388 
ENT.—Paying Guests received; smal} 
well appointed country house. Quiet, 
restful. Buses pass.—Greenways, Benenden, 
AKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. view, 
4 Mod. convs. Mod. terms.—Crorr Hors, 
Ambleside 2334. 
ITTLE GUIDE to Britain's Village Inng, 
4 Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses, 3s. 6d., 
postage 3d.—S. P. Hitton, 45, Fleet 8t., 
Torquay. 
aw TOCYN 
Nr. Abersoch, 
country house hotel 
headiand overlooking Cardigan 
mountains. Intelligent cooking and per- 
sonal service. En-Tout-Cas Tennis Court. 
Sheltered garden. Abersoch 66. 
} YE. The Hope Anchor RAC., AA, 
approved. Licensed. Superb position 
in a lovely centre ideal for Summer holi- 
days. Rye 2216. 
' TEANBRIDGE —Quiet Guest House ip 
w lovely Cotswold valley welcomes de Ang 
of. all nationalities. Home grown A. 


Tel; 
Summer 5-7 ens. 


Hotel and Country Club, 
Caernarvonshire. The 
by the sea. 











Breakfast in bed (optional). 5 to 8 gu —% 
p.w.—Fintayson, Steanbridge, Stroud Glos 
(Tel.: Painswick 2312.) 
HAMES. Crorr Hovse Burcot, nr. 
Abingdon, for a perfect river holiday. 
>Sxford 8 miles Boating, swimming, good 
fishing, tennis (hard court), billiards. 
A.A., R.A Tel.: Clifton Ham pden 232, 


\ TEST SUSSEX ABINGWORTH HALL 

near Storrington; Downland country 
7 acres grounds; indoor and outdoor amuse. 
ments; 11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed, Good 
holiday centre. Long-term guests welcomed. 
West Chiltington 2257. 











A 
PERFECT HOLIDAY 
in 
SUNSHINE or SHOWER 


at 
SMEDLEY’S 
HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


in the heart of lovely 
DERBYSHIRE 


The booklet of Smediey’s, and Summer 
programme will be gladly sent on 


application to The Manager, Smediey's 
Hydro, Matlock. 





The Welfare State Umbrella 
Is really much too small 
We shelter some who are left out, 
Please will you hear our call? 


The Secretary, 
The Royal Hospital and Home for 
Incurables, 
West Hill, Putney, S.W.15. 




















Tp., 3+ .7 Steward St., 


Postage on this issuc: 


1896. Polished by Tae Specraror Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
London, E.1. 


Subscription Rate to any address in 
1953. 








